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PROSPECTS FOR COLLEGE GRADS 


First full post-war graduating Class: Half a million young 
people—largest college graduating class in Nation's history—will 
be flooding labor market this year. This was theme of recent 
address by Bureau of Labor Statistics Commissioner Ewan Clague. 

He spoke at career conference sponsored by National Urban League 
and Howard University. Though Clague expects employment in gen- 
eral to continue at high levels throughout this year, large crop 
of college graduates will make job-finding difficult for many. 
Here are Clague's expectations in some professions: 

Engineering: Number of graduates will top number of open- 
ings. However, this is rapidly growing profession, and after next 
few years employment prospects for new graduates should improve. 

Chemistry: Competition will be keen among chemists without 
graduate training during next few years. Outlook is better for 
those with graduate degrees. 

Journalism: This field, which is always highly competitive, 
is likely to be more overcrowded. Jobs will be easier to get with 
country papers, trade papers, and house organs, than with dailies. 

Personnel work: There's stiff competition in this field. 
Employers are insisting on much higher educational and personal 
qualifications for positions at all levels. 

Business administration: There will probably be an over- 
supply of such graduates. 

Accounting: A surplus of new graduates has already devel- 
oped in this field. 

Liberal arts graduates: Those with specialized training or 
work experience will find it easier to get jobs than those with 
only general undergraduate education. 

Nursing: A shortage exists despite fact that there are more 
nurses than ever before. Demand for nursing service will probably 
continue to rise. 

Medicine and dentistry: Those able to enter and complete 
training will have good opportunities. However, competition is 
very keen for admission to schools. Some new schools are opening: 
more are planned for later in decade. 


























Pharmacy Supply of new graduates has almost caught up with 
demand. It's expected that this profession will be overcrowded 
in long run if enrollments in pharmacy colleges continue at pres- 
ent high levels 

Other health services: Good opportunities are expected for 
a number of years for veterinarians, medical X-ray technicians, 
medical laboratory technicians, dental hygienists, physical thera- 
pists, occupational therapists, and dietitians. 

Social work: Present opportunities are excellent in all 
types of positions Long-run outlook is good for workers with 
graduate training; others will face increasing competition. 

Psychologists: Those with graduate training, particularly 
in clinical work, will find good opportunities in next year or 
two. Those with only Master's degree may expect increasing com 
petition 

Negro college graduates: Increase in number of bachelor 
degrees recgived by males in general population in 1947-1948 over 
1939-1940 was almost five times greater than that for Negro males. 
Increase for males in general population was 52 per cent; Negro 
graduates increased only 11 per cent. In 1947-1948, about twice 
as many Negro women as men received their first degree; in gen- 
eral population, situation was opposite. 

Negroes in teaching: Majority of Negro women will try to 
get teaching jobs. They will face keen competition for desirable 
positions, even at elementary level where there is acute shortage 
of white teachers. However, this field continues to offer many 
openings each year owing to replacement needs as well as expanding 
enrollments. 

Negroes in law: In this generally overcrowded profession, 
outlook is more promising for Negroes than for white persons in 
some areas. Opportunities for Negro lawyers are best in urban 
areas where many people of their race live (except New York City, 
Chicago, and Washington, D. C.). Southern cities offer many 
opportunities, though only handful of Negro lawyers were employed 
in South up to 1949. 




















NVGA OFFICERS FOR 1950 


Results of NVGA elections: From the Institute of Counsel- 
ing, Testing, and Guidance, Michigan State College, comes NVGA 
membership's selection for its 1950 President—Clifford E. Erick- 
son. Mary Basso, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island, will be the new Vice President. 
Elected for a second year as Treasurer is Robert E. Carey, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Guidance, Public Schools, Yonkers, New York. 
Max Baer and Donald E. Kitch are named new Trustees, and Glenn E. 
Smith will fill out Erickson's unexpired term on the Board of 
Trustees. Baer is National Director, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, Washington, D. C. Kitch heads the Bureau of Oc— 
cupational Information and Guidance for California, and Smith is 
Chief, Guidance Service Division, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan 
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The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to 
choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in it. 
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Changes in the Fair Labor Standards Act Attect Young 
W orkers 


WM. R. McCOMB 


Administrator, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, t 


.S. Department of Labor, Washing 


ton, D.C. 


OCATION AL COUNSELORS WHO advise young 
pesos in their selection of jobs will 
want to know how the 1949 amendments to 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act affect these young workers 
Che most significant changes brought about 
by these amendments are the increase in the 
minimum wage trom 40 to 75 cents an hour, 
and the broadening of federal child labor pro- 
tection 


Child Labor 


The child labor provisions are extended to 
children engaging 1n commerce or producing 
goods for commerce in such industrics as 
transportation, communications, public utuli- 


ties, warchousing and storage, and construc- 
tion. Formerly children engaged in com- 
merce where no goods were produced were 
not protected by the law. Another impor- 
tant child labor change was the narrowing 
of the agricultural exemption so as to apply 
the child labor standards of the act to chil- 
tren during school hours rather than merely 
while they were legally required to attend 
school under the state law. The effect of 
this change 1s to prohibit the employment of 
children under 16 years of age in agriculture 
during school hours, thus giving rural chil- 
dren the same protection from employment 
that interferes with their opportunity for 


schooling as city children have had since the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was passed in 1938 

No change was made in the minimum age 
standards by the 1949 amendments. These 
remain the same as in the 1938 law: a 16 
year minimum age for most jobs, an 15- 
vear minimum age tor 
and declared particularly hazardous, and a 
14-year minimum age outside school hours 
in a limited number of jobs 

The occupations for which an 
minimum age 1s established are 
Hazardous Occupations Orders issued by 
the Secretary. Up to the present he has ts- 
sued seven such orders. These deal with 
(1) occupations in or about plants manutfac- 
turing explosives or articles containing ex- 
plosive components; (2) occupations of 
motor-vehicle driver and helper; (3) coal 
mine occupations; 4) logging and saw- 
milling occupations; (5) Occupations in- 
volved in the operation of power-driven 
woodworking machines; (6) occupations 
involving exposure to radioactive substances; 


occupations found 


18-year 
found in 


= 


(7) occupations involved in the operation of 
elevators and other power-driven hoisting 
apparatus. Hazardous Order No. 8 dealing 
with inctal-working occupations ts scheduled 
for issuance. 

Most of the jobs to which the 14-year 
minimum outside school hours applics are 
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in office and sales work Min 14 and 15 


years of age may work only three hours a 
day, 18 hours a week when school 1s 1n ses 
sion, and eight hours a day, 40 hours a week 
No employ- 
and 


when school is not in session 
ment is permitted between 7:00 pm 
7:00 am 


There 1s no minimum age applicable to. 


employment in agriculture outside school 
hours under the Fair Labor Standards Act or 
actors and 


theatrical, 


to the following at any time l 
performers in picture, 
radio, and television production, (2 


motion 
employ . 
ees engaged in delivering newspapers to the 
consumer, (3) employment by a parent in 
occupations other than manufacturing, min 
ing, of occupations declared hazardous 

Wherever there is a conflict between state 
and federal child labor standards, the higher 
standard applies 

With the passage of the new amen iments, 
good procedures in the issuance of employ- 
ment and age ceruficates which are accepted 
as proof of age under the federal law become 
more important than ever as a means of pre- 
venting illegal employment and setting good 
standards in the employment of young 
people 

Employment or age certificates are recom 
mended for minors under 18 years of age in 
general employment and for minors claiming 
to be 18 and 19 years of age in hazardous jobs 
Age certificates make 1t possible for the em- 
ployer to be sure that the minor he intends to 
employ is old enough for the job They also 
protect the minor trom harmtul emp! 
which is prohibited for minors of his ag 
In addition they serve as an aid to ¢ 
vestigator in the enforcement of ¢ 
Through checking the certificates ¢ 
employer has on file and interview: 


yment 


young workers, the investigator car 
not the 
jobs tor w! 


mine whether or 
ploying minors in 
under che minimum age 


c my 


Employment and age certitica 
under the state child-labor laws are a 
as proof of age under the Fair Labor Stand 
ards Act in 44 states, the Diserict of 
bia, Puerto Rico, and Hawar 

Idaho, Mississippi, Sout 
Texas—-federal certificates 


olum 
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by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions 


Wage Standards 


The Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1949, while raising the minimum wage to 75 
cents, retain the provisions in the original 
act permitting the payment of subminimum 
wages to messengers, handicapped workers, 
apprentices, and learners (including student 
learners n accor lance with special certin 
cates issued pursuant to regulations! of the 
Administrator of the Wagx Hour 
Public Contracts Divisions 

Application for such certificates must be 
made to the Administrator by the employer 
Certificates will be issued only when the 
Administrator determines that the payment 


and 


of a wage rate less than the minimum ts neces 
sary in order to prevent curtailment of oppor- 
tunities for employment 

{ most by 


Young workers will be affecn 


he regulations relating to apprentices and 


t 
1 
ic 


-arners 

Special certificates permitting the payment 
of a specitied subminimum wage fate to a 
specified apprentice are issued only where an 
apprentice agreement has been filed with and 
approved by a recognized local joint appren 
by a recognized State 


ticeship committee, by 
] 


Apprenticeship Council (or authority), or by 
the U. S. Labor Department's Bureau of Ap- 
Application for such certif 
cates must be made to the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di 


or by the approving 


prenti eship 


visions by the emplover 
The minimum age for an apprentice 
but generally 


jobs are held 


agency 
ship certificate 1s 16 years, 
not 


t age who are still 


speaking, apprenticeship 

by minors under vears 
attending s 

Spex certificates permitting the employ 

ssued to employers on an 

and then only for cer- 

ms, requiring a learning period 

certificates are ordinarily issued for a 

ft one year and specify the number or 

of learners who may be employed 

certificate, the learning period, and 


.o regulatio nermirty 


g f 1g the payment of a sub 
minimum wage to messengers have been issued. 
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the wage rate at which such persons may be 
employed 

Student learner certificates are 
employers on an individual employee basis 
In order for a scudent learner to be employed 
under such a certificate 1t must be shown that 
he is receiving instruction in an accredited 
school and 1s employed on a part-time basis in 
accordance with a bona fide training program 
under the supervision of a state board of 
Vocational Education or other recognized 
body. The application for cach student 
learner must be filed by the school official 


on an official form and must be signed by the 
and the 


issued to 


employer, the school official, 
student 

Student learner certificates are issued only 
by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions in Washington, D. C., but applica- 
tion forms and instructions may be obtained 
at any of the Divisions’ regional offices. 

Wage rates established by the student 
learner certificates must not average less than 
75 per cent of the statutory minimum over 
the period covered by the certificates. How 
ever, the payment of lower wages may be 


permitted for the period between January 25 


and June 30, 1950. The combined hours of 
school and work permitted under the certifi- 
cate may not exceed 40 hours a week. No 
certificate will be issued for a period longer 
than one school year except when justified by 
unusual circumstances 

Student learner certificates will not be ts- 
sued when the the certificate 
would authorize employment contrary to the 
child labor Fair Labor 
Standards Act, or when the issuance of such a 
certificate would impair established appren- 
ticeshtp standards in the occupation involved 
No certificates will be issued when the oc- 
upational needs of the industry or com- 
munity do not warrant the traming of new 
workers or when the employment of student 
learners will tend to depress wages in the 
same occupation or displace regular workers 

The Administrator may cancel a certificate 
if the conditions under which the certificate 
was obtained change, or if any of its terms 
are violated, or if it is found that any of the 
information on which the certificate was 
based was knowingly falsified 


issuance of 


provisions of the 


LABOR STANDARDS CHANGES 


Administration 


The administration of the child labor pro 
visions is under the Secretary of Labor, who 
has delegated to the Wage and Hour and Pub 
ic Contracts Divisions the duty of making 
investigations to obtain compliance, and to 
che Bureau of Labor Standards the duty of 
developing standards for regulations and 
orders relating to hazardous occupations, em- 
ployment of 14- and 15-year-old children, 
and age certificates. 

The enforcement arm of the Department of 
Labor is the Wage and Hour and Public Con 
tracts Divisions, which maintain regional 
offices in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Dallas, San Francisco, Raleigh, Minne- 
apolis, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawan 
Additional information on the child labor 
provisions and on the wage and hour provi 
sions of the act may be obtained from these 
othices 


Sources of Further Information 


List of reference materials which may be 
obtained by writing to the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions or the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, U. S. Labor Department, 
Washington, D. C. follow: 


From Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions 


1. Regulations Applicable to the Part- 
Time Employment of Student Learners 
in Vocational Training Programs 
Regulations Applicable co the Em- 
So of Apprentices 

air Labor Standards Amendments of 
1949 
Child Labor Regulation No. 3 (stand- 
ards for the employment of minors 
14 and 15 years of age 
Hazardous Occupations Orders (list of 
occupations requiring an 1S-year mini- 
mum age) 
Child Labor Bulletin No. 101 (a guide 
to child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor endesta Act 


From Bureau of Labor Standards 


1. Why Child Labor Laws. 
2. Employment Certificates and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act 
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How the Amendments of 1949 Change The Employment Certificate as an Aid 
the Child Labor Provisions of the Fat in Vocational Guidance (Occupations, 
Labor Standards Act March, 1947 —-reprints available 


J WM. Ro McCOMB is Administrator of the Wace and Hour and Public _£ 
Contracts Divestons of the U.S. Department of Labor 
Labor Department, Mr. McComb had served the 
dvsistant to the Admunistrator of NRA 


Before jorning the 
government as Special 
He sorned the public service after 


experience in the burldine material and construction business im New York { 








Demonstration Employment Interviews 


EMILY CHERVENIK 


Assistant Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Je PLACEMENT IS a Self-service Operation in 
that the applicant obtains his job only by 
selling his services to an employer. When 
jobs are plentiful, the applicanc finds his job 
with a minimum of sales effort. Burt college 
graduates of 1950, having lived 
seven plentiful job years, face a tight market 
The critical point in the job-getting cam 
paign occurs at the time the applicant and the 
employer meet in the interview Much de 
pends, then, on how the applicant handles 
Demonstration interviews berween 


through 


himself 
local business men and students can contribute 
significantly to the student's preparation for 
application. The illustrate the 
interaction between two persons im a simu- 
lated employment situation better than gen 
eralized lectures or published materials 
Electrically recorded transcriptions made dur 
ing the interviews may be used in subsequent 


interviews 


group meetings or made available for individ 
ual listening 


Pre-placement Program 


At the University of Wisconsin /ob Orrenta- 
tion Meetings are held carly in the fall. These 
meetings are primarily for College of Letters 
and Science senior men and women in non- 
professional and non-technical majors. The 
groups are kept small to encourage discussion 
which focuses on the job outlook for the 
graduates and the techniques involved in a job 
campaign. Attention is called to other unt- 
versity personnel services and to the oppor- 
tunity for an interview with the state em 
ployment service interviewer who spends one 
afternoon weekly on the campus registering 
the seniors. The students are encouraged to 
arrange for individual conferences with the 


occupational counselor for help in formulat 
ing their job objectives. Those interested are 
invited to register for the later session, the 


Job Clink 


The Job Clinic is a two-hour session devoted 
to first steps in job application. It 1s limited 
to 15 students, men and women in separate 
sessions. Io the first hour, letters of applica 
tion are examined, and from these some of 
the principles of good letter writing de 
veloped. Group members are invited to sub 
mit their own samples. The personal data 
sheet logically follows. ( 
tion forms, many of which are comprehensive 


ompany applica 
and searching, are distributed for examination 
and for consideration of significant questions 
Discussion of job sources closes the first hour 

The Employment lnterview comes in the sec- 
ond hour of 
counselor covers brictly the objectives of the 


the session. The occupational 
interview and the significant points to ob 
invited local 


Some inter 


serve The interviewer is an 
business or industrial executive 
viewers their 
and permissive atmosphere; others follow a 


Each has his own ideas as to 


conduct interviews in a free 
patterned plan 
how the college graduate may sell himself 
A random selecrion of company representa 
section of 


tives, therefore, provides a cross 


commonly used techniques 

The participants in the interview sit at a 
desk 1n a university office, so placed that they 
are not facing the group. The atmosphere is 
informal. With the permission of the parti 
ipants, a wire recording is made of the inter- 
comments, the inter- 


[he recorder 


viewer's introductory 
view, and the group discussion 
is a portable Silvertone with a smal! micro- 
phone which ts set on the desk 
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The interview given below is a verbatim 
transcription from the wire recorder, edited 
to remove identifying names and situations 
Ir represents the struct ired type of interview, 
rather than the permissive. It will be noted 
that the interviewer gave instruction at some 
points, which he probably would not have 


| 


lone in his own off 


li.rerview 


Lhe 
turing 
philosophy 

Ier.: Y 
duction 


nvited you to takea 


interviewer is from a local manufac 


company the appl ant a major in 
had a formal intro 
We have shaken hand 


hair. How old did you 


yuu and I have 


say you are, Paul? 
App: Thirty 
Int And what particular type of work do 
you think you're interested in? 
App: Mostly administrative and 
work. buither one 
Inr.: How do you make the distinction? 
App 1 would say personne! 
sort of thing you're doing now 
Were vou thinking of the kind of job 
j 


1 OT SC hed 


personnel 


Int 
where you have production contr 
uling? 

App 
was interested in engineering me 
Whar led you to change? 
I got a bit of a wound 


Yes, Lam, because when I started, I 
hanical 

Int 

App The war 
which kept me out of engineering 

IN Do you think you would be 
off in personnel or some allied field of it? 

App.- I chink on industry 

Int Why 

App 

Int 

App 
the nerxghborhood and the > of 
During the d 


I notice Nat the peopic 


better 


Because of the enginecring 
What brings you to this company? 


I like 


industry 


I just bought a place rown 


in the city when 
things were rough, 
who made machines were 
business 

Int Have y 
yourself? 

App Yes, 
Company in Detrorr, 


i ad . 
i press and a m 


Ive w 


ranaafi 


Tt 


B " 
icTical 


‘ 
f 
some work in the ; Mm 
ment when things were slack 

How long did you work there? 
About five months. Then I worked 


Industries in Detroit as a welder 


INT 
App 
with che 


(X CUPATIONS {1 pr: 


id when they ran out of work, on the truck 
es in the lay-out department 
traming ; 


Where did you get your 


aboar I had 


A pp r ed it uf 1 ship 
been a sailor 

Inr.: During the second World War? 

App.: No. I was im the army during the 
Before that I was in the Maritime Serv 
ice on the Great Lakes. I| have an Able 
Bodied Seaman's certificate 

IN1 How do you think chis experience 
will be of help to you in personnel? 

App.: I don hink the sailing angle will 
be of any help. It was physical labor 

Inn What makes you think you would 
like to do personnel work? 

App There are several reasons. One 1s, 
I have just finished a job with Company 

Inr.: Part-teume while you were im school? 

App Full-tume summer and part-time 
while in Really a full-time job in 
sales, selling sterling silver flaeware, for the 


war 


s+ hoo! 


table 

Ini Did 
would like to work with people? 

App.: Yes. I had 11 people working under 
me—I was supervisor. I trained them and 
ran the sales mectings. I got the pay-roll 
out and kept sales records 

Inr.: Don't you think you can learn more 
about the business in other than personnel? 

App That's why I mentioned 
the administrative 

INT You know, we have a term that ap- 
plies to sales tor machine tool industry. We 
allit “engineering sale: We invite custom- 
ers not only to buy our machines, burt to 
problems to us, and in solving 

blems we may furnish the machines to 
lou It seems to me you would want a little 
more work in the line of machine construc 
You have had some work with people 


that lead you to believe you 


Possibly 


> pro 
t 


rion 

Apr.: Do vou have a sales training program 
ot any kind? 

Invr.: Most of our salesmen come for a four 
year apprentic eship course. They become all 
around machinists and then work on what we 
call the test floor. Then they go out and set 
work on the machines, 


up new machines, 
service them, cause them to operate as they 
They also observe chances for selling 
Eventually they get to be 


should 
ther machines 


salesmen pretty long Are 
you married? 
App.: Yes, lam 


one pending 


its a process 


We have one child—-and 
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Int.: Well, that's fine. Congratulations 
How would your wife fee] about your having 
to be away for weeks at a time? 

App.: There are some industries in which 
you can work within the state, and that is 
what I am primarily interested in. I believe 
in a home life 

Int.; We like men working for us who 
believe’ in a home life, but almost half of our 
machines are in Europe. We have a young 
fellow leaving for Europe two days after 
Christmas. It’s kind of hard on the family 

App.: That would be aggravating. What 
other positions are available in your organi- 
zation? 

Int 
just a little different approach. It depends 
largely on what you have to offer. — 
organization as large as this we can often 
make a little shuffle. We say that a job ts 
defined by the man who ts in it. Especially 
in the administrative field, jobs around the 
home plant. Let's run through this and 
find out what basic qualifications you have to 
offer, and then let's see how it fits into the 
picture of our company. What did you do up 
until the time you were about 18? Did you 
live in the country? In a city? 

App.: I lived in Milwaukee. 

Int.: What does your farther do? 

App: He's a fireman in Milwaukee. 

Inr.: What would you say was the eco- 
nomic status of your home—meager, stable, 
well-to-do 

App I'd say meager 
men aren't overpaid 

Int.: No, they aren't. How many 
dren are there in your family? 

App.: There were six. I was the first 

Int.: We had seven and I was the first. | 
know how itis. How far did vour father go 
in school? 

App.: My father went as far as the fourth 
grade. Heisa self-taught man 

Int I'm not interested in what church 
you belong to, but were you brought up in a 
God-fearing home? 

App I attended a parochial school for 
eight years 

Int.: How old were you when you began 
to make your own living? 

App.: Fourteen. I was a freshman in high 
school and started to peddle papers 

Int.: How about the money you made 
did your parents let you keep it? 

App.: No, I curned it in 

Int.: Of all your school experiences—your 


Well, Paul. I'd like to recommend 


Milwaukee's fire- 


chil 
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first thought—what's the most pleasant 
memory you have of going to school? 

App This wonderful season-—this past 
semester here at Wisconsin. We had a good 
football! team! 

Int.: O.K 
ence 

App 

Inv 
enjoyed? 

App Seriously, I think I have enjoved 
literature the most 

Int Any unpleasant experiences you can 
think of? 

App.: None that I can think of 

Int.: Would you say your grades were low, 
average, good 

App. I'd say average 

Inn Any particular subjects that were 
highlights? 

App.: Yes--economics and language 

Int What are some of the jobs besides 
peddling papers you had as a boy? 

App.: I shined shoes for a vear and a half 
Those two were the only jobs while in high 
“ hool 

Int 

App 


That's a good pleasant experi- 


Any in secondary position? 
Well, no 
Any subjects you have especially 


Which did you like best? 
Frankly, shining shoes paid a little 
better. That was in 1935 and things were 
rough, and money was scarce. Actually I 
would have liked peddling papers better; it 
was a little better job—cleaner 
Inr.: What was your first full-cime job? 
App In the United Staces Lighthouse 
Service. I was a seaman aboard a lighthouse 
tender 
Int 
job? 
App 
that 


Any likes or dislikes on that kind of 


There was some variety, and I liked 
We did most every sort of work imagin- 
able-—painting, setting out buoys, gage work 
on the lights, servicing and renovating 
things like that 

Int What did vou do with your free 
time? 

App.: There wasn't much to do when you 
were out at anchor in the middle of the lake 
read, play cards, listen to the radio 

Int.: What would you list as your hobbies 

past or present? 

App.: Gardening. Fishing. Cards 
I do a lot of tinkering in the basement 

Int What books have you read, other 
than those assigned for school work, during 
this past year? 

App.: Let's see—I read several club selec- 
tions—TI can't recall their names. 


A nd 
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Iwr.: Do you subscribe to any magazines at 
your house? 
App Yes 
Today's Woman 
and right now the Farm Journal and Reader's 
Digest 
i I am interested in pos ft leader 
ship that you have assumed in mm u 
nity, like with the Boy Scouts 
App No ] have never been ifia mm 
activity like that So much of the time 
I have worked has been aboard ship and chat 
took me away from community id 
help co coach and manag: 
ball team at home 
Int.: How abour while at 
App.: I've been working 
I did help in building the: 
Inr.: That leads ust 
do you take part 1 
Sunday School? 
App No but | am an 
there 
In Think a litt 
have been a member of 
one had to take resy 
It might have been with only a 
soit might have been on the work 
App.: I was a first | 
in the Infantry 
IN That's wh 
Where do you live in ¢ 
App Out on Main 
from the golf course 


Int How many people 
e hl 


and Garden 
vurse 


Beautiful Homes 
that s my wite s, of « 


Mmity 


A venuc 


name that live in tha 
App There. are only 
block. I know all of t 
Int How long did 
before you were marr! 
App.: L knew her 
Inv How long 
you were married? 
App.: We were ens 
Int Some px 
rather facetious que 
to work for our organizati 
somett ing ab mut he 
This was 


importance dex 


Cisioos 


own vour own home 

App. Yes, or part 

Int I appreciate t 
questions which might 
ing of “Self Evaluacion 
would list tor me what vou 
strengths and your weaknesses 
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That's a pretty cough question 
Ir deserves thought 
I have ambition. I 
And initia 
I'm not 


App 

Inwr.: It us that 

Appe.: Well, farst of all 
know that. That's a strength 
tive. I have organizational! ability 
afraid of hard work, either 

Inr.: O. K. How abour the other side of 
the ledger? 

App.: Those are the hardest ones to find 

Inr.- I'm sure your wife could handle that 

Appe.: You put me in mind of it—I'm rather 
garrulous, a little talkative. I think that's 
lue to the sales work. I'm a little impatient 
Things don't happen quickly enough at times. 

Inr.: You're impatient with your own 
progress? 

App.- Yes, and with others, too. 

Inr.: Some would list that as a strength. 
Under proper guidance and control that might 
well be a strength 

App: That's the sort of thing that might 
lead to gastric ulcers 

Inr.: Well, yes. You mentioned ambition. 
Let's put it this way—-what would you like 
to have out of life when you're my age? 

App.: Well, I'd like to have the little house 
that I don't yet own belong to me. A little 

:, too—ours is small; all right for 

I'd like to have the things a 

10 family would include—a _ college 

education for the children, a car, and all the 

furnicure in the house. I think most of all 
I'd want the respect of my neighbors. 

Inr.: Well said) Anything further about 
the characteristics of the job you would like 
to be cngage J in¢ 

App.: Well, ves 
ollege has gone with the idea 


I think anybody going to 
yt getting a 

b with some prestige. 

Int : You mean having prestige would be 
one of the good things about it? 

App.: Yes, and a good salary, of course 
and security 
haracteristics of a good 


prestige isn teverything 
INT Any other 
ob; in vour estimation? 
App Yes, what are the future prospects 
t the job, and is there room for advancement? 
Inv.: IL can assure you that we never hire a 
an to stay in a position. If he doesn’t 
advance within a year's time, then either the 
We have a 
There are 
your wife's 


have made a mistake 


man or we 


cy of promoting from within 
yuestions left What's 


ir family progress? 


I think she's favorable all the way 
it. My wite worked right along 


through on 
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with me. When | was with che - Com- 
pany she handled my appointments over the 
phone—a good deal of the work was done 
over the phone in making eae: and 
she helped me with the bookkeeping 

Inr.: Any other specific illustranons of 
sacrifices she has made willingly for the at- 
tainment of the goal you speak of? 

App: Well, yes. The fact that she has 
volunteered to stay out of school until we are 
established. She completed three years; she 
was majoring in geography. She would like 
to go back and finish some day 

Int.: Do you have any questjons for me? 

App : I had several! of them, but I think we 
have covered most of them—stability and 
security and promotional aspects—and you 
explained the sales work and training. But 
we didn’t cover what is the starting salary 
and eventual salary, that is, within 10 years 
or so 

Int.: Well, this is the company's policy on 
wages and salaries: we pay im proportion to 
the value of the services rendered. It’s very 
hard to say what you're worth at the begin- 
ning, or what your top salary ought to be, all 
other things being equal. You might be 
interested to know that the average starting 
wage for college graduates falls between 
$60.00 and $65.00 a week. Do you have any 
other questions? 

App.: That's all the questions Ihave. No 

what ts the employment situation out there 
now? Are you in the process of hiring? 

Inr.: Not right now. We've had to lay 
off some of our salaried personnel, but that 
still doesn't prevent you from bringing in an 
application, even though the jobs are not 
standing open. Applications for professional 
men stay in our files for two years—non- 
professionals for a year to six months, de- 
pending on what the man has. When you 
make application for a position, be sure to em- 
phasize the company, what it makes, and 
what you like about it. Don't overdo, how- 
ever. Just remember that we of the company 
are pretty proud of it or we wouldn't be 
there. 


Discussion of the Interview 


Int.: You're out to sell yourselves on a 
position. Liberal arts men ought to know 
more specifically the best approach to the 


employer 

é : What did you think of the way Paul 
handled his end of the interview? 

Int.: He was cooperative, and seemed to 
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know how to line up his educational back- 

round and experience. Present what you 
= to offer. It ts our job to sce where it 
fits. Job titles are not consistent--they vary 
from company tocompany. Paul should have 
investigated our company. He should know 
something about us. He should even have 
been in a position to compliment us a little 
It 1s just as important for a man or woman to 
pick a company as it is for the company to 
pick you 

Q.: Is there something in back of every 
question you ask? 

Int.: Some questions are just to fill in time 
Sometimes we are groping for some way to 
get a reaction, some attitude from the appli- 
cant 

Q.: How about the question on campus 
activities—are you looking tor a reaction? 

Int.: Well, personnel people are usually 
people who have been active in organizations 
and if Paul had been president or vice-presi- 
dent of a couple, it would have indicated an 
interest in people. Now in Paul's case, his 
being married, and a veteran, and working, \it 
is understandable that he did not have time 
to participate 

What about grades? 

Inr.: So far as grades are concerned, we hire 
people who are average or a little better. We 
shy away from the low average fellows and 
we shy away from the very high average 
Whether our reasoning is right on this I 
don't know, but it seems to be working out 
all right. 

Q.: Who should terminate the interview? 
The interviewee? 

Int.: The interviewer should terminate 
the interview. But the interviewee should be 
quick to grasp the idea when the interview is 
If you ever have a man stand up to 
or if he acts a little nervous 
get your cue. The interviewee should never 
try to terminate it. As long as the inter- 
viewer wants to talk to you, he is still trying 
to size you up. He may do it quickly, or he 
may prolong it. He may even want to take 
you to lunch, to get a little better line on you 

Q.: What about smoking? 

Int.: Don't smoke unless the interviewer is 
smoking and asks you if you d like a cigarette. 
Don't ask his approval, even if it might make 
you feel a little ones 

Do you use any 
ordinarily? 

Int.: Generally we try to ask one or two 
unexpected questions. Most interviewees 


over 
say good-by 


“shock"’ questions 
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know pretty well the type of questions we ll 
ask; we want to put a fellow on his guard 
with some unusual questions to see how 
quickly he can think. Don't forget to have 
ready some good, sharp questions to ask the 
interviewer about his company, but don't 
ask questions when you can get the answers 
out of published directories or other sources 
Make them thoughtful questions 

Q What about bringing up the question 
of money? 

Int As an employer, if the question 
comes up too soon we get the idea that this ts 
all you're interested in, and you have a much 
harder time selling yourself. You always 
have the privilege of turning down a job if 
the pay is too low. I think that if you make 
up your mind what you want to do and go out 
for it, you will get it. Don't be overbearing, 


though. Be very careful of that 


Outline of Action 


Leapear: Just to summarize: When you go 
into an interview, be prepared to give two 
or three good reasons why you are interested 


in this company, have in mind two or three 


things you have to offer the employer; and 


have three good questions to ask him.' And 
as a final point, when someone has been 
generous cnough to give you an interview, 
you should take the time to write a thank-you 
letter. If it happens to be with a company 
you want to work with, when vou write 
your letter, mention some of the points that 
you think 
interview 

Int.: All of these points are very goo 
wonder if you could go over them again? 

Leaper: Three reasons why you are 
ested in the company 

Int.: Some interviewers always as| 
applicant, “How did you happen to 
here?” 

LeaDerR 
you have to offer the company 

Int I suggest that you work in 11! 


made a good impression in thie 


Three good facts to show wha 


trons on this 
Leaver: Three good questions 
INT Three is excellenr. You 
That ! interest on your 
Many 


mav have 
Cafes an 
k you're secking 
form Opinions pri al 


dozen 


' Robert F Moore, Blerprear Your Car 
Pa, The Telegraph Press, 1349) p 9 
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if not entirely, upon the questions that you 
ask, rather than from the answers vou give 
him. That's a good point 

It is evident from this interview and from 
others recorded that the student should be 
prepared to give a full and complete picture 
of himself as a person through his story of his 
leisure activities, his work experiences, his 
education, and his personal relationships with 
family, friends, and neighbors. He should 
have well-defined goals, or ambitions for the 
future, which he can articulate effectively 

In all the interviews to date the inevitable 
time arises for the applicant to ask questions 
This is considered a critica] point in the inter 
view, and requires prior knowledge of the 
company itself 

The Occupational Survey is a partial answes 
to the question of company information. A 
questionnaire form prepared by the 
tional] counselor is distributed to the students 
attending the Job Clinic to be used on com- 
pany visits during This 
form aids the student in taking the initial 
step in establishing contact. He likewise has 
an opportunity to decide after he is in 
he wishes to pre 


Occ upa 


schoo] vacations 


situation whether or not 
sent his own app 
The material he obtains 1s helpful to the 


ication for consideration 


counselor as wel! as to his fellow-srudenrs 


Conclusions 


As to the 
there is at this time only the ev: 


effectiveness of the program, 
rence Of stu 
dent participating inter 
viewers enthusiastic cooperation. After one 
the group spontane 
tted ident: 
many of the 


response and the 


interview, for example, 

ously applauded There is adn 

fication with the applicant, an 
j 


students have observed that thev find them 


selves silently shaping their own answers to 
the questions. The 
} 


concentrated attention of 
the students throughor 


hour session 
in itself reflects their and interest 
in this kind of a program 


‘eve 


They refer to the 
Demand. for 
m techniques and com- 


interviews as ypeners 
reference materials 
pany information has increased 

The value of the demonstration interview 
resides primarily in the action scene taking 
place before the students, followed by the 
unique Opportunity of questioning the inter 
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viewer as to his objectives. The wire re- student use, exther individually or for groups 
cordings of these interviews provide the nu- The program is flexible and 1s being shaped as 
cleus of a library of information for extended needs of the students dictate 


D Now Assistant Dean of Women at the University of Wisconsin, EMILY XY 
CHERVENIK has been in charge of occupational counseling and placement 
at that school since December, 1944. During the War Miss Cherventh was 
in charge of an Employee Relations unit of an agency of the War Department 
She has also served as Registrar of the Juslliard School of Music im New 
York City. She holds the M.A. from Teachers College, and 15 now con 

\ tinuing her graduate studses at the University of Wisconsin a 











The Word tor Your Guidance ls Mum 


FLIZABETH CHASI 


High School, Boston, Massachuse 


among classroom teachers and minor execu 


tives who long for the good old days B 
before counseling), the new inselor reads 
eagerly “wartime 
worker” lig wtih unmsecing eves 
will recur placer. Burt before 
loes, he will have nd 
much. Just now 

He learns from 
implications of tl 
he calls Couns¢ 


re ommo 
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the psychology of adjustment. He must hav 
the professional skill to know whether his 
diagnosis should be kept to himself or re 
vealed to the client. And he must have the 
ability to handle emotional! 
decides upon the latter 

Next, the lor must have at 


solutions for the 


reactions tf he 


hand 


couns¢ 


problems which the client 


presents 


} 
One may imagine the newcomer into the 


arena of COuNSCIlINg rogev trom these pocy 


against Nis Stagecring 


client 


blows weaknesses, 


with relief into the arms of the 


red approac lrinking in the soothing 


ente 
words 
significan 
and the a 
such as w 
guide himself 
There are 
tells us, in this type of 


is that we should 


two basic assumptions, 


personal autonomy 


lent has a right 


yunseling 


cnormous Ci 


wonders t! 
assumptions 


Do I have t 


1! 
Calis 


es which 
He says they 
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an be boiled down to three attitudes and 
two techniques 

The first attitude of the counselor needs to 
be one of genuine acceptance and willingness 


i | 


touncerstane 


This does not mean approval, 


uncontrolled sympathy, but deep and 


a ceptan c of the runsgle asa 


and an 
I his 


person different from the counselor, 


acceptance of his right cto be different 


inks, leaves the counsclor 


ive fis fu attention to the ciien 


because he 1s not burdened by the thought of 


what Ae must do 


The second attitude ts best 
ry expres- 
lemanded 
he may say 
r withhold anything 
attitude is the conviction on the 
w that the client is capable 
mwwn life, and 
in a way that 
atisfaction 
must feel 


Rogers 


acticude They roort 


ra lept, 
re-reading 
into our American 
almost an emotional 
niques are equally 
more 


practical in 


lrent-centered 

1g and clarifying 
itudes which 
counselor 

person s 

He merely 

’ the attitude, 
larify it for himself 
it helpful to use this 
wr reflecting attitudes 
types of emotionalized response 
interviewing situation 

{ self-reproach, attitudes 


lefensive 


meradi 
clearly for 
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(At this point G.I. Joe the Counselor can The second phase is the development of 
not but squirm a bit. He ts well aware that — self-understanding and insight. It is amazing 
he can never ‘‘reflece and clarify’ without what spontaneity, vitality, and depth these 
previously doing an inner bit of “‘interpret- mew insights have [hey make stepping 
those non- stones for the client out of his morass, and 


i 


ing."” And he wonders what 
lirective counsclors have got that he hasn't as he understands himself better, he chooses 
got new directions in which to go 

He 1s diverted by the word ‘‘ambivalent The third and final phase consists in these 
Social workers use it, he knows It's never reoriented goals and the actions which imple 
vecn IM His illic, Du i its Boing tO De Uv C nem . Auics sno tila Im} tile ai 
t his life, but if it's going to be from ther Scud how that in ¢ fina 
now on, he'd better get out the good old portion of the counseling contact new dect- 


sorts of changed behavior, 


| 
rese Choices stick hey 


wns, but are carried 


) 


college Standard right away, and look it up. sions, new plans, req 


He does, and is considerably cheered tu j rise to a peak 


Experiencing love and hatred he s are not simply 


out 

time for the same person, pect ‘ by the client 
mother-in-law.’ * Here the higt »| Counselor closes the 
He needed that bic of cheer hen he book The ling is rosy, but with reason 
returns to Rogers it 1s & hetech- Every pronouncement he has ever heard about 
nique of reflecting and clarifying 1s extremely ounseling is h The tirse commandment, 
and painfully dithcule for ounsclors to ac painfully learned before he knew there were 
quire And even the th ugh, So I'm not rwo kind oO inseling occlude vour own 
the only one,”’ brings lietle comfort , mal he second, equally from long 
> techn ec, ho aa ~ver advi Burt not until now had 
y the true therapy 


The second couns mo 
is sO simple as to n 
is che technique of simple a TAN’ ; emery rom > mere recitation by the client 
Yes, I sec m-hn [ cl sd ulties, nor he inevitably it suc 


in, not from 


understand 
What clse does the inscior d ) wt uasIV r « tv ug from 


Does not question 


analyze, Gocs no f WhOkK Ort ait a minut le insclor shakes hts 
has been put into § ng ent cep ead “ar it here's a non sequitur some- 


t lerst in 1 he by 
understanding ¢ Is capabic and vhere h not so pertect as it seemed 
1 


# providing af ting atmospnct n hat about 1 fferson Beauregard? 
which the ciitent can work throug ) pr . Jetfer , cauregard traveled up 


And now Rog imagines ¢ would-be, narenre an is younger sistet Thomas 


! hy > eras 
lems in his own was ' rg roxt nonths ago with his 


counselor de ling istiticatl eS fferson hims« is Ju ifteen, lean and 
peculiar method is sol nswet c , in dungarees and incredibly scuffed 
works be 0 piain ic ft } > 7 asi ¢ com im ever morning 
of che cou ing pr . h | sce i ) has turned 
First hav a cat ’ up s hard understand what Thomas 
hangs his 
talks 
ed that 
follars a 

he 


himselt 


' 
* Font and |i apna Counseling 


York, 194 jom discloses a single problem, but rather 
> Fronter | bemtang on (utdare, 2 : . ° 
*Op. cat., p tellation mt C And the sec 
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ond problem of Thomas Jefferson 1s that he 
don’ understand what the teacher 1s gettin’ 
at. When the Counselor asks, “Which 
teacher?’ Thomas Jefferson replics “Any of 
‘em, suh,"’ and lifts crusting dark eyes to look 
across the desk at the great man 

The Counselor meets the look absently, for 
he is wondering where on carth Tom's drill 
uniform is coming from. And what ts going 


to happen to the boy's anxious faith and 
hope when his report card comes out, all red 


ink and his father is summoned to 
school, maybe losing a half day's pay 
out of that twenty-two dollars. 

‘What earthly good would non-directive 
counseling do him?’’ the Counselor mutters, 
remembering. ‘‘What that boy needs is 
therapy from outside Leads about a job 
for part-time work, and cards of introduction 
A loan from the Headmaster’s Fund for his 
uniform; a lightening of his program, and 
an assignment to the speech improvement 
class. Maybe I could get him work in the 
school lunch room, so he can have one good 
meal a day anyway 

Buc that will be tomorrow. Now it ts 
evening, and the Counselor drops Thomas 
Jefferson from his thoughts to go back to his 
study of non-directive counseling. It sounded 
so clear and convincing a few minutes ago, so 
beautifully therapeutic ‘Guess there's 
something wrong with me. For I can't 
seem to apply it.” 

But presently a light pricks through the 
darkness of his self-distrust. He recalls that 
non-directive counseling was presented as a 
war-time technique for soldiers and girls 
uprooted, with no one interested in their 
private affairs, helpless to do much of any- 
thing about their worries, but endlessly re- 
volving them in their minds. And they were 
adults, not children. Consequently, talking 
out their problems, they had resources within 
themselves for working out solutions. But 
do high school freshmen, or even seniors, 
have the same resources? Anyone knows they 
don't 

And the Counselor brightens, as he con- 
siders that he will be justified in putting back 
into his own counseling the giving of relevant 
information 


Another star pricks through. Those war- 
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time clients were not interested in building a 
life where they were. They were far from 
home, and their life and loves were far from 
camp. The high school pupils, however, are 
at home. They are growing up right where 
they are. And no less than the practical 
nourishment of information, they need the 
spiritual autriment of social approval, of the 
fecling of individual friendship, even of a 
bit of candy such as “‘we two together” 
might provide. And if the Counselor gives 
them nothing but acceptance and attention 
they may find the nourishment less than 
satisfying. Subsistence level, perhaps. But 
nothing to grow sturdy upon 

At this point the Counselor feels obliged, 
in the interests of intellectual honesty, to hale 
his criticism and ask himself a questron— 
“Are you familiar with the progress of non 
directive counseling sence the war? If it is 
stall thriving, then your last comment ts ir 
relevant.” 


Clients Are Kids 


But is it? Even while the Counselor sighs, 
I was going to read the Snyder Case Book 
‘next,’"? he ts remembering, “I did glance 
through it 

“And I do remember that the cases it gave 
were all concerned with older people—college 
And the clients were all 
Mine aren't! 


students or adults 
rather scriously maladjusted 
To apply non-directive counseling to a kid's 
concepts of how to carn a living would be 
like calling in a brain specialise for a black 
eye. And another thing. Even if I did find 
a serious case of maladjustment, would I be 
justified in giving an hour a day to the client 
while he floundered around in 11?’ 

The Counselor, his mind recoiling auto- 
matically from a picture of a scandalized 
School Committee attempting to evaluate 
his case load in terms of units instead of 
hundreds, hits upon another consideration 
Long ago, educators decided that the crial 
and error method of learning was time con- 
liscouraging compared with 
Indeed, why 


suming and 
wisely directed presentation 


’ William U. Soyder, Case Book of Now-Derective Counce! 
eng (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1947 
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have schools at all if every problem new to 
the child ts to be tackled as though it were 
“But isn't thar, 
“ssn chat exactly what non 


new to the world? " queries 
the Counselor, 
directive counseling approves in the matter 
of personal problems? No suggestions from 
Nestor. No experto credite. The individual 
must work it all out for himself, or it isn't a 
cure. Now, ts that necessary? 

And going uneasily back to Tom Beaure 
gard, he reflects that Tom's problems, poign- 
ant as they are for him, are a commonplace 
for the Counselor, inducing almost automat 
Why, he became a 
ounsclor, as a homeroom teacher, he had 


responses even before 


plenty of variations of the twin themes of 


poverty and illiteracy Another star shines 


? 
The ¢ 


. rrant 
parag apns on 
ing a while ago 


lia enoses 


yunselor turns | 
diagnosis that were 
He thinks I make tenta 


all the ume a student talks, 


ack the pages to those 


sO crush 


tive 


and every time he talks. It’s no chore. In 
fact 


lark ispicion 


I do it automatically And then with 
M an to 

ounsclors don't makeat 

If thev don't, 


think about as they 


tell me 


lient-centered enta 


tive diagnosis as they listen? 


what on carth de they 


lose attention, and all the rest of 


give their 


Ida Johnson 
! i. 4 


anaca 


ite? 
pin prick of lighe 


Another { 


morning Ida j 


had 
a two weeks’ part-time job stuffing envelopes 
When the Counselor 


hospital, 


this just 


reported a call from the 


where she had had an application 
watting for more than two months, Ida's face 
had clouded 


gong tj start 


instead of shining | was 
pla ec  to- 


Ten 


at the letter 
1, ‘‘with all the kids 
member?’ 

job folds up, 
take you right 


work 
day,’ she demurri 
of us you sent, tf 

Bue when che letter what 
then? The hospital } b will 
through «ll eradi ) (The Counselor 


had then bust himsclf th papers all 
Ida thoug! 


resent what 
one of those « 


ater Non 
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sume that all counseling problems are prac- 
tically cases for psychoanalysis. In which 
case I say it assumes a good deal chat isa't 


so 


“Away With Ic!" 


And remembering his Dickens, the Counse- 
Mr 


away 


lor imitates Podsnap and sweeps the 


whole thing with a flourish of his 
hand, knocking the book onto the floor and 
going so far as to say aloud, “Away with it!’ 
But when his pipe ts again, and he 
has picked up the book with a belated re 


his 


rary is not going 


roing 
going 


property 


membrance that it's not 


the Administration Li 
like having the + 


them out 


he smooths 


mood 


ARs rumple u, 


arcfully while a kindlier 
steals over him 

Those three basic attitudes ‘ 
chent’s right to be himself; 
expression, but 
onviction that the clier 


ance of the 
permitting any demandir 
none; the deez 
capable of being responsible for his own 

and capable of visioning a good life 
These three concepts are just as important tor 
the simple casy problems as for the complex 
and difficult ones. Perhaps more so, for the 
temptation ts great to intervene when a solu- 
to the counselor 

The Counselor thinks: ‘‘Those attitudes 
for ME than for 


They praces resolve then 


tion is obvious 


are more important the 


COUNSCICC aliy 


selves into a Hippocratic oath for any coun 
that Frank Parsons would 
if he heard them being re- 


ling. Why 


anyway? 


selor. I believe 
turn in his grave 
served for just one type of counse 
subject counseling to dichotomy, 
And I do know what that means, even if I 
wasn't sure of ambivalen 

The Counselor rises, placing the book care- 
fully 
hour ts late 
the three basi 


them, assimilated them, rhe one not to 


on his desk, and turns bedwards, for the 


But his mind 1] busy with 


1s St 
attucud 

implement them? remembers 
You don't ] 


implement 


action 
nothing 


listen listen 


himself, imcongruously, 
trom The Mrkad =a 


keep quiet and 
listen He finds 
humming or he's 


going to i 
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Now what in the world, he wonders, made “The word for your guidance is mum, mum, 
me ever think of that? And he hums doubt- ™um,” . 
fully, ““Tedum ti dum diddy, te hum ti da 
dada’* until suddenly a final line comes out 4 
strong and clear —And may that be a lesson for me! 


, Despite the masculine aura of ber article, ELIZABETH CHASE is Y 
guidance counselor in an all girls’ school—the Girls’ High School of Boston, 
Massachusetts, oldest public high school for girls im the United States 
She began her work there as an English teacher, wavered when she found 
some children could not learn because of emotional ‘blocks’ which came 
between them and even the most enticing printed page. She writes: © Two 
loves had 1, and they were NOT the same... . It was a long struggle, but 
tmally I cancelled my subscription to the “English Journal’ and sent a 
check to OCCUPATIONS That was years ago, but I have never 
looked back. I am now safe in the fold as a professional member of the 


~\ NVGA.”’ 








Study of Counselee R 


-ading of Occupational 
£ P 


Materials 


BARBARA A. KIRK and MARJORIE FE. MICHELS 


University of California, Berkeley, Counseling Center 


HE ROLE OF OCCUPATIONAL tnftormation itn 
the counseling process has been the sub 
ject of much discussion, but of little actual 


investigation Though the literature ts re 


plete with articles on a 


tion, selection, and classifi 


umulation, evalua 


tion of occupa- 
tional materials as an adjunct to counseling 


there 1s no reference & + ‘ > use 


made of these mat Simi 


larly, in profess 


onal re tech- 


niques of counseling are d ssea, cOpics 
agend 


Reading in Ox upation 


appear on the 
Obtaining Occupati 
ally the ditheulen notivating ise] 
1 ar the lack of 
rials ts deplored 

Because of the dearth of tact 
undertook an investigation of che 


are claborat sc of mate 


made by counselees of occupa 
luring counseling he inves 
ounsciing Cent 
at Berkeley 


In this Center occupat 


made at the (¢ 
sitv of Calitornia 
rarcly sought 
ni/erview, for the 
to consider the 
oft the world of work 

ounseling process 

principle in preparing fot acquisition of 
pational information is temmg. The cour 
effort to be re that 


counselee 1s ready. before 


lor makes cverv 
riving | 
portunity to explore 
have actively soug! 


carly in th 


es available, as; 


and re 


not have known of che resour 


for example, prince 


to experts in the field 


materials, ours< 
Therefore there is no 
introduction of occu 


““best’’ came for che 


pational materials. Rather, it 1s a matter of 
determining the point at which the counselee 
has some idea of his own assets and liabilities 
and their voca 


When he is ready to think in terms of 


appropriate application to 
tions 
a vocational plan, the idea of learning more 
about occupational juirements, content of 
will be a abl 


jops, et 
An important motivation 

tor obtaining occupational information 

preparat: n Ie 1 as 


with care in this area as 


important t 


cis to pre 


arctul 
prepare 
pare for testing or for referral tor psychiatri 
therapy linarily follows a 
mutual discussion of fields or ds of work 


< onsidere ! 


Preparation of 


by ne unselee 


This leads to discuss: is not 


known, evaluation of information the coun 


sclee NOW possesses; msideration of th 


purpose of obtar ipational informa 


kinds of intormation 


1 the re 


10n, available, wha 


ading, what 
nselee will learn a 


rnd what 1 mship this lear 


ing will have to the soluuon of his problen 


At the time of introduction of reading the 


counselor ordinarily acquaints the counselec 


with resources of the Occupational Library u 


the Center The counsele 


’ t 


hake an appernt hnene te 





COUNSELEE READING 


TY 
L ABLE 


Reapine, ano Counserers Wao 


veecees Wao Prannep Occupation at 
Rean, sy Couvsrios 


Numspea and Pua Cent or 


Nasnber . t 


Comnmscier 


1$3 


ist, who is then notified, refers to the card 
made out by the counselor, at the time the 
occupational reading plan was made, conducts 
the counselee to the reading room, and selects 
suitable materials according to his immediate 
desires for reading, whether or not they fol- 
low the original plan. The 3 x 5 card made 
out by the counselor, which becomes a part of 
the permanent record of the Occupational 
Information Specialist, appears below: 

The Occupational Information Specialist 
maintains this reading file, classified alpha- 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
Nam Date 


INFORMATION NEEDED 


COMMENTS 


( ounsclor 


Planned take 


N womber “> of Number 


Read Planned Whe Read 


Total in 
Planned 
29 6 
$3 , 


5 


betically by name and by counselor. A new 
file is begun annually in order that it may be 
current and feasible for ready handling, and 
the old file ts kept as a permanent record 
Name, dates, information needed, and com 
ments are supplied by the counselor, while 
the Occupational Information Specialist re 
cords, on the lines at the right, the time of 
each contact for reading. On the reverse 
side of the card she records any observations 
or comments which may have significance 
in counseling. Comments cover such matters 
as behavior in relation to the Specialist, and 
in the reading room, reaction to the origina 
reading plan, and any requests for deviations 
from it. The original designations by coun 
sclor and counsclee are considered points of 
departure. Suggestion may be for general 
exploration, for reading about fields, indus 
tries, Occupations, training facilities, employ 
ment facilities, etc. The specific materials 
which will be most useful will be determined 
and selected by the Occupational Information 
Specialise according cto the counselee’s partic- 
ular needs, level of aspiration, preparation, 
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and development, as well as his degree of 
sophistication regarding occupatior The 


Occupational Information Specialist therefore 
may have a brief and casual! interview with 
the counselee for initial orientation in the 
reading 

For the present study the records fi 
July, 1947 to July, 1949—w 


! This repr 


years 
ents the peri 
ling reading cot 
# the 
During 


Vestigat 


which the card for re 


stalled to the 
tf suct rding 


two-year period 4.455 counse! 


was in 
ond full year « 
Center, of whom 


im che appr 


per cent were vetcrans 94 per 
and 69 per cent we students 
versity of California An imy 
a 


the fact that approximately per cent 


rtantta 
came 
d for the 


voluntarily rather than being refer 


service as a requirement for an administra 
sion, either by the Un 


A {rus 


two-vcar peri 


tive a 
he Ve 


During th 


iversity or by 
terans tration 
yunsclors, 
were counseling Only e1 
for the full two-vear 


ason it seemed desiral 


ferent professional 
trainces 
staff 
For 


sider th 


members 
this f 


counselees of cach counselo 
since the experience of che 
" 


and since the number hand! 


erably 
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[ April 
half of the counselors. Of the 10 counselors 
who had 100 or more 
year period, the per cent of planning was 28 
per cent each year, and the impression gained 
livid is that 


cases during this two- 


figures 


reading bears a re- 


from scanning the individual 
the per cent who plann 1 
lationship to the counselor's own knowledge 
the more occupational information the coun- 
sclor had at his command, the less necessity 
vlanne { rez un- 


ling by the « 


rred that there 1s 


there was tor 
It may 
some ee Sitive 
terest of 

thoroughness in following through from the 


I 
also be inf 


scice 


relationship between the in- 


the counselor in this area and his 


general to the specih Inexperienced trainees 


tend to depend heavily on reading materials 
yd this aspect of counseling alto- 


tO ay } 


ecther 
It 1s noteworthy that the percentage of 
those who planned and did read remains iden- 


i 
The 


tical over the O years—69 per cent 
clors, again, may be 


Variations amonys 
accounted for on basis of their experience 


Counselors 17 and 5 were trainees, as was 
Number 8, with the next lowe 
As can b ! | '» (UU 
89 per cent or more of the number planned 


would 


st percentage 


isclors who had 


who read had very few cases. It 


seem that the figure of almost 70 per cent of 


those who planned reading and who actually 
{ chrough, ts a minimal one, since coun- 
| 


CATTICS 


6] Le meine . 1; 
sclors hled cards even when reading was not 


especially important in the coun- 


the date of tally precluded 


who normally read 


k's interva 


t those 


more than one wee 


Taste 2 


Number OF Times Counsecers Reap 


Number Number of 


unselee 
65 
174 
51 





1950] 


The mean number of times cach counselee 
who read used the library was 1.4 the first 
year, 1.3 che second year, and 1.3 for both 
years calculated together. Although no ac- 
curate record was kept of the amount of time 
spent in reading, the Occupational Informa 
tion Specialist estimates that ordinarily at 
least an hour was spent in intensive perusal of 
materials, and occasionally as much asa full 
day. Unfortunately, therefore, the number of 
times the counselee visited the library does 
not give a picture of the amount of reading 
he did. It was not uncommen that the coun- 
sclee immersed in his materials requested 
permission to remain through the noon hour 
If he did put his materials aside and returned 
later the same day to continue his reading, 
this was not considered as a second contact 
Since the materials used are well classified 
and carefully chosen for incorporation tnto 
the library according to their currency, sound- 
ness, and pertinence, and since they are also 
carefully selected in relation to the coun 
sclee’s designated need, it is hoped that he 
can obtain what he needs with a minimum 
expenditure of time. In the case of students 
who have a great deal of assigned reading 
it is particularly important that this burden 
should not be increased. In view of che fact 
that most counselees apparently obtained 
what was needed in one reading contact, it is 
significant that during the 3-year period the 
Center has been in operation there has been 
a marked ot initial requests at the 
reception counter for occupational materials, 


increas 


Taare 3 


oF OccuPpATIONAL 
READING 


INTERVAL BETWEEN PLANNING 


ReapiIno annb First 


Number of 
Counselees 
365 
yo2 
146 
4 weeks 102 
3m oths 60 
6 months 26 
6-9 months 
9-12 months 
More than 1 year 


herween Planning 


i Foerst Reading 


Toratr 


COUNSELEE READING 


Taste 4 
INTERVAL BETWEEN Fiast ano Last Reapino ror 
Counsecers Wao Reap More Taan Once 


Number of 


Coun selees 


Interval between Ferst 
and Last Reading 


Less than 1 wee 72 
1-2 weeks 47 
2-4 wecks 4) 
1-3 months 
3-6 months 
6-9 months 
9-12 months 
1-}! 


l' /,-2 years 


3 
2 
l 


5 
6 


2: years 


Tora 


whereas formerly the potential counselee 
would say: “I want to take that aptitude 
test."" Increasingly he asks for information 
about occupations which he has not been able 
to find, and he knows that the Center has 
it because his friends found such good infor 

This is considered by the 
equest for counseling, since it 


mation here 
Center as a 
is strongly felt that occupational information 
is of most value when integrated with the 
counseling process 

As might be expected, the majority of 
counsclees are cager to proceed with their 
counseling and contact the occupational 
library within a week of planning reading 
It 1s of special interest, however, that many 
of them allow considerable time before the 
first reading, thus extending the counseling 
period. Some, of course, come in for occu- 
pational reading subsequent to the solution 
of the specific problem brought initially to 
counseling. Many students have examina- 
tions or reports at the start of counseling and 
begin their reading at a more convenient time 
What ts surprising ts that some 97 counselees 
began their reading more than one month 
after planning it. For those who started 
six months or more later, it may be that 
their postponement represents ambivalence 
regarding solving the problem, resistance, or 
inability, because of absence, to continue 
These numbers are undoubtedly minimal be- 
cause the tabulations were completed on ter- 
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mination of the two-year 
' 


hibiting the inclusion of tho latter 


hive categorics whose plan for reading would 
have been made too late to permit this neces- 
sary time lapse. This factor would, of course, 
affect the percentage who read and would 
perhaps tend to reduce also the number of 
times read, as well as subsequent figures 

It is of interest that so many counselees 
extended chet: reading over long periods of 
time. Since these tabulations were begun, 
a number of counsclees have returned, but 
could aot be included in the tabulations 

In evaluating the outcome of the planning 
it 1s Mecessary to examine the relationship of 
the kind of reading done to that originally 
designated. The amount of reading was not 
considered in these tabulations, alchough in 
all of the categories established the reading 
might be greater in quantity; that is, with 
the designation ‘Machimist’’ the. reading 
might go from material on “Machinist” 
to encompass the Machine Trades, and stll 
be within the original plan. Similarly, after 
the provision of one piece of carefully selected 
material, the request for more of the same 
kind was not considered a deviation 


Four were established: (1) 


Read as Originally Planned and Only as Planned; 


(2.) Read More, in which all originally desig- 
nated kinds of reading were adhered to, and 

requested additional material 
in related or unrelated ticlds; (3) Read Less, 


in which the reading covered 


originally designated kinds, but all were 


categories 


the counscelee 


some of the 
not 


explored nor was additional material re 


quested; (4) Read Differently, in which all 
reading deviated from the original plan 
Ninety-four pet 
more than, [his 1s a 
striking figure in : act at at the 
the de 
wanted 


different 


That only 1 per cent chose entirely 


materials than had be liscussed in 


vcan De 


n mutually 


counselin sidered supportive of the 


stated fo 


prin iples previously 


PATIONS 


Tassie § 


Counserse Reapino 1s Retarion ro Oniornat 


, PLAN 


Number of 


Counselees 


% of 
Counselees 
Read as Originally Planned 

and Only as Planned 828 82 
Read More 11s 12 
Read Le ss | 
Read Ditferently 


Torat 


of occupational information into the coun- 
seling process 

The use made by counselees of occupational! 
materials during the counseling process was 
investigated over a two-year period. It was 
found that on the average, 33 per cent of all 
counselees planned reading of occupational 
materials, and that of these, a minimum of 
69 per cent read. Eighty-two per cent of 
those who read, when given a free choice at 
the time of reading, originally 
planned, and an additional 12 per cent read 
more than originally planned. Although 
most counselees read very shortly after the 


read as 


plan for reading was developed, many read at 
intervals ranging from one month to a year 
Most counsclees read in one session, but many 
read more than once, and with as much as six 
months to two years clapsing between first 
and last reading 

The reason for this high degree of “‘moti- 
vation 
ing the relationship of occupational informa 
integra 


"as implicit in these principles govern 


tion to the 
ction of occupational information tin the coun- 
proper timing for intro- 


counseling process: (1 


seling process; (2 
duction of occupational materials, dependent 
upon the readiness of the counselee to utilize 
such information constructively; (3) active 
participation of the counselee in formulating 
the reading plan; and (4) preparation by 
mutual discussion for acquisition of occu; 


cional information. 


P BARBARA A. KIRK (| formerly Karchhermer) 1s Manager of the Counsel- a 


ine Center at the Lmiversity 
Lk. MICHELS has been wath rhe 
™~ from Specralsst simce 1946 


f California H 


whic ime Cen 


author, MARJORIE 


r as Occupation I nforma- 














Pre-College Guidance Conference 


LAURENCE G. MASON 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Stratford, Connecticut 


ow can the secondary school prepare 
prospective college students for the 


they will encounter tn the 
! 
i 


problems which 
ife? Serartford High 
School attempted to answer this question by 


adjustment to college 


means of a pre-college conference 

Last year’s high school graduates, who are 
currently enrolled in some college or univer- 
sity, were invited to meet with members of 
the present senior class who plan to continuc 
their eductation at the college level. This 
held during the Christmas 
at a ume when most colleges were 


meeting was 


holidays 
closed, but prior to the start of Christmas 
j 


Twenty students, 


llew 


eight different college 


vacation representing 


; and universities, were 


present. Both large and small institutions as 


well as men’s and women’s and coeducational 


} } 
S& mis, 


were rc presente 
Prior to the mecting, the seniors were asked 
o formulate questions which they would like 
o have discussed. Considerable tume was 
spent in an effort to prepare them as to the 
purpose of the meeting and the part they 
would play in it 
[he group met 
gymnasium and the President of the Scudent 
Council presided After a brief greeting, he 
introduced cach guest and named the college 
he was presently attending. A few questions 
previously presented by the students were 
as a basis for getting the discussion 
The students were quick to carry 
on with their own questions once they were 
given the opportunity. Some of the ques- 


tions were 


informally in the schoo! 


used 


under way 


{1} Have you found it difficult ro budget your 


45) 


time so that you do not neglect your aca 


demic work? 
1 found to be 


nships in 


What have y the stacus of 


; 


faculry-student relat vour col 


lege? Do you real/y ect to know your in 
structors and yet, do 


they ect to kr 
Does the average college 


more important 
yw your 

catal wuc over 
glamourize the school? 


fairly 
d 


Can you rely accurately upon the 


-xpenses as listed in the college catalogue, 


or are there 
What are the pr 


other expenses that crop out? 
blems involved in trater 
nity and sorority rushing? 

Must one join a fraternity 
llege? 


J 
irude of your insticutior 


w sorority in 


wider to be happy at< 


What is th 
toward fr 
Do s the 


raing?e 
arrange social activities 
order that they 
H 
gram 
Is ther pportunity 
ir instruct 


lin 


vou to g 


These small number of che 


questions Many excellent sugges 


tions were presented—particularly in the area 
geting one’s tim hoosing a fraternity 


or sorority, making ouc class schedules, ad 


retting along with 


developing good taculty student 


visory services available, 
roommates, 
relationships 

Through the courtesy of the homemaking 
department, the alumni were guests of the 
school at a luncheon held at the close of the 
general conference. Members of the admin 
istrative stafi also attended 

At. the 


conclusion of the luncheon, the 
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alumni were asked to comment on the pro f the confusion I am going through as a 
gram. They were most ct i In shman | am sure there will be some 
several instances t! mark w mad - freshmen the and it will be very real to 
only wish that I had had ime I wil! be faced with 
before I started id they will be very real 
tion was then as 


this program another Stratford High School 


that we limit che alumna: most enthusiastic 
or should we include upper 


onsensus was that 


future mectings be 
of the school day 


include upper classmer his ld it possible for those, who 
One student 1 at 


to remain after 
Junior or Senor lw 


¢ article Hich Sel 
PATIONS 
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the / er arrerensr 











Preceptorial Counseling at Colgate University 


HOWARD L. JONES 


Director, Preceptorial Studies, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


LapYs BookMAN, reporting in the Decem- 
G ber, 1948, issue of Occupations! on her 
survey of 188 institutions of higher learning, 
stated that 124 of these had form ot 


taculty-staffed « ram for mem- 
Frequency 


some 
uunscling pr 


bers of their Freshmen classes 


of conference in these programs varied from 


a high of once a fortnight to a low of once per 


leading the casual reader, at least, 
onclude that vleges and 


semester; 
universities 
generally are not doing the finest possible job 
of helping their first-year men bridge the gap 
between secondary school and higher educa- 
tion. Many 
may well have been buried in Miss Bookman’s 


excellent programs, howc:ver, 


lata; the Preceptorial Studies program at 
Colgate University among them 
Early in 1943 Everett ¢ 


gate Univ 


Case, President of 
{ the formation of a 
faculty committee charged with responsibil 


rsitv, urge 


present curricular and 


! - 
college in 


ity for examining the 
extra-curricular 


offerings of the 


the light of changing world conditions 
mmittcee, as a Tes 1] 


This c 
14 


ings hel 


t of frequent mect- 
ver a three-year period, proposed 
several important changes in the “‘Colgate 
the 
endorsed by the faculty and put into opera- 
the 1946-1947 aca- 
demic year. A comprehensive program of 13 
core courses distributed over the four under 


graduate and 


Plan hanges which, in were 


main, 


tion at the opening of 


years aimed at developing 


student abilities to think effectively in the 
various ficlds of knowledge was, perhaps, the 
most basic change made. Thirty of the 42 


'Gladys Bookman, Freshman Orientation Tech 
niques in Colleges and Universities,’ Occt 
XXVII (December, 1948), 163-166 
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proposed core course hours are given in the 
Freshman and Sophomore years leading to 
the Sophomore Genera! Examination which 
attempts to measure 
integrate the various content arcas 
Preceptorial Studies, intended to promote 
individual 


growth in ability to 


self-education by attention to 
student needs, abilities, interests, and prog 
ress, ts an integral part of the total program 
Each inember of the 
quired 
Each 


dividual 


Freshman class ts re 


to participate on a non-credit basis 


student, mecting fortnightly in in 


conference with his preceptor, ts 


! 


encouraged to explore problems arising from 


his various Courses; to cngag in reading pro 


grams desirable for his balanced dev lop 


msclf more effectively in 


woken 


ment; to express fh 


the written and s4 language Pra 
attention is giv t +4) tcc 


tica hniques, 


expendicut o library 


| tually rd all problems 


that 


effectiv 


an 


academic ort nature the 


i 


brings for msideration Through 


student 


these individual conferences, supplemented 


group me the Precept 
comes to know his men well and 1s able to be 
a gercat 
adjust to his new exper 
Staft< 


of 18 mature graduat 


by frequent tings, 


assistance in helping th 


Che program ts 


a large number of undergraduac 


? During the 
selection of 10 per cent 
Precept weekly a 
credit for this work 

® For further discuss: 
Strang “Preceptorial Steud 
Higher Education il N 
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The current staff includes graduates of Brown, 
Colgate, Cornell, Dartmouth, Hlinois State 
Kansas City, Se. Patricks, 
Each graduate preceptor, as these 


Teachers, and 
Williams 
men are called, works in 
with a regular faculty member, thus making 
the counsel of a mature colleague available at 
all times. Approximately 20 
the Freshman class are assigned to each Pre- 
ceptorial team with the primary responsibil- 


and 


close association 


members of 


ity for guiding the intellectual, social, 


lividual members of 


moral growth of the in 
the group entrusted to the graduate Preceptor 

These assignments are made approximately 
two wecks before the opening of Freshman 
Onentation Weck. Each Preceptor 


his men by mail with a brict welcoming note, 


contacts 


searches him out upon his arrival at Colgate 
so that he can be of all possible assistance, dis- 
cusses his course program, dines with him, 
and, in general, helps him make the difficult 


first adjustments to college. An 


folder 1s 


individual 
every 
Freshman in which the Preceptor places his 


cumulative maintained for 
conference notes, the short papers frequently 
brought to 
files 


aT by members of 


turned tn, 
him for 
available for inspe 


course ¢xaminations 


consiacration, ct are 


the 


These 


faculty at any ume 
The graduate Preceptor, within the frame 
work of general obje 


j , 
jectives, is free tO develop 


whatever methods and techniques will be of 


greatest benefit to the student concerned 


He serves in this 


period during which time he 


capacity for a two-year 
GCVOtes A4Pproxt- 
mately one-half of his ume to his own aca 
ompletes his M.A. de- 
uring this period and 


} Uni- 


turn for hi s to the 


demic pursuits. He 


gtee requirements re- 


ceives, in re 
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versity, an annual! 


more 


fellowship stipend. 


important than any monetary re 
turn, he receives the finest possible teaching 
experience in the Mark Hopkins sense of the 
word. Faculty Preceptors, while serving as 
counscling resources for members of the Fresh- 
man class, also serve as advisers to members of 
the Sophomore class with whom they were 
associated the previous year 
Throughout the work of the first college 
the encouraged to accept 
increasing personal and group responsibility 


year student ts 


Only on rare occasions does the Prece ptor rei 


a man “what the crouble ts’; rather, he 


liscover for himself his 


encourages him to 


areas of weakness There 1s no doubting the 


fact that motivation toward soluuon ts much 
, 
] 


enhanced by personal discovery of dithculty 


develop 


ing individual programs according to individ- 


While major emphasis ts placed upon 


ual needs a general over-al] plan ts suggested 
First 
“Orientation to the 


semester efforts are directed toward 


College Community 
with such topics as ““Why a Liberal Educa 
My ( oll re Re 


Improving My Study Habits 


and 


considered 


tron?, sponsibilitics, 
The second semester program centers around 


the topic, “Orientation Toward Vocation, 
with each Freshman engaging in personal re- 
search into the areas of potential occupation 
There are suill many bugs in the operation 
of Preceptorial Studies. It 1s a growing and 
flexible program undergo 
as cach year of Operauion points up areas of 
In the o 


n the opinion ¢ 


ng regular revision 


union of 


' 

t 
n 
I 


nany who have studie 


weakness its sponsors, 


and i 
the program, nect rics of 
effectivels 


personal 
student needs 
met in anv other wavy 
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that a 


in pro 


observarions 


IMEONE HAS ORSERVED recently 
a) turning point has been reached 
Several 


support this view. Psychologists are today 
methods, and 


fessional psychology 


emploving the principles, 


_ } 
techniques of psychology in many different 
areas of Itfe and in a great variety of institu 
clinics, hospitals, businesses, indus 


This exten 


rons, 
tries, and other organizations 
sion of applic 1 psychology to new areas has 
resulted not only in more jobs, but also in 
new problems from a professional standpoint 
Hence marked methods ot 


training, standardization of programs, certi 


the interest im 


vesstonal ethics and other related 
ommiuttees have been 


fication, pr 


problems. Numerous 
American Psychological 
and by 

¢ groups for the purpose of investigating 
these problems and giving direction to the 
professional thinking concerning them. A 
further that professional psy 
chology has reached a turning point is the fact 
that now one-half or more of all American 


psychologists are engaged in some type of 


appointed by the 


Association, its divisions Various 


indication 


applied work. Finally, the great volume of 


! } i 
perrodical literature and other publications 
of a professional sort that has been published 


the 


tremendous upsurge of interest in and concern 


in the past tour or five years accents 
for the occupational and professional aspects 
ot psychology 

Because the current literature on the pro- 
fessional and occupational aspects of psy- 
chology ts extensive, and because it is found 
in so many different journals, it is necessary 
to summarize periodically this volume of 
iterature thus make it more available 


to undergraduate and graduate students ex- 


and 


the 
and to psychologists them 


pecting to 


sional counselors, 


enter profession, tr profes 
selves 

The firse two bibliographies [39, 40] pub 
lished in The American Prychologist by the 
present author listed 157 and $4 titles, re 
spectively To these 211 titles previously 
listed, 115 added. The titles in’ 
the present bibliography are distributed a 
cording to years as follows: 25 were pub 
lished in 1947, 56 wn 1948, and 34 in 1949 


A cursory review of the present bibliography 


are now 


reveals that no singde journal presents the 
bulk of the material published on the o 
cupational and professional! aspects of psy 


The 


if 1s a professional 


chology dmerican Piychologist, because 


journal, contimues to he 


listed more often in these bibliographies 


than any other single publication 
Publications of General Interest 


There are fifteen titles of general interest 
The occupational brief prepared by Cooke 
3§! 1s of considerable interest to the under 
This publication gives in 


fustrial psy 


graduate student 
formation on the in hologist 
market and advertising research, educationa 
psychologist, vocational ypunselor and clin: 


cal psychologist 4 more detailed account 


of the opportunities in a large variety of 
arcas of psychological work was published 
41} who also published an 
A mimeographed 
account of fields, 
personal requirements and certification, pre 
pared by Wolfle [112], 1s distributed by the 
American Psychological Association A 
government publication 4] gives informa 


tion on nine psychological fields; Cunning 


by Dudycha 
occupational abstract [42 


psychological! training, 
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ham and Reed [34] give some space to careers selection of counselors are presented by Stein 


IN psy hology, as do Muenzinger and 1001 metz [J An instructive account of th 


land [8] luties and requiremen ounselors 1s 
Two rather lengthy rev I it] found in Meenes [7 itson 3] invest 
20] and by Wolfle [104 | of bo alin gated the turnover amor 
the helds of psychology and ¢ ance im state departments 
psychology n higher education ar : ( ymprehensive a 


worth readin : cellent national ounseling girls 


outlook in psycholo s stressed 1 school and 


publications [/ Bibliographies on Kozman 
‘ upational and 


pr Counseling in the schooi A mprehens: 
found in Dudycha [39, 40) ar P sild guidance edited by Harms [5¢ 
brict word of warn . in 
and de Martino [69 he studen , , ild guidance in 
chology concerning States, guidance of the normal 
psychology student sl the physically handicapped 
normal child, and on the 
The Teaching of Psychology a con oes 
aspects Of Child guidance 
More psychologists are engage: teaching school psychologist, toge 
than in any other a nt in the mn on tramung 
problems of tcaching | ogy and of general opportunitie 
teacher training continues to be at low ebb cupational 


Only two articles dealing with teaching are al data 


listed 


here. One [6! outlines the tramuing 1 public secondary schools 
program, recently imaugurated at North rochlich [44 Berdie [2] ¢ 


westcert l niversity, Cesigned to train students ccd t counseling all 
with Master's degrees to be psychology in the tunctions of the counsel 
rs This program gives practical ex description of the functior 
in teaching psychology as well as program in a sch 
adem training Iraimees are given free five-vear report 
tuition and substantial stipends that add to school distri 
program Buxton cussion of 
ccs as they ounsele rs! 
Marrta 


sof 


aspec 
in Bicksle 


Judgu 
present 

ounse! 
Nearly 
reports } 
A brict so 
ysis of th 
in Supt 
counselor 1s 
characteristics 
given by Beardsley 
of nurse counselors 


{6 |, and a 
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The types of problems 


counselor 1s 


bibliography is given 
with which the vocational 
faced are listed by Nelson [82]. Vocational 
guidance in a family agency is discussed by 
Mopsik [4 Emphasis on the need for 
special training of vocational counselors 1s 
article by Cochrane 
j 


presents an elementary dis 


the central idea of an 
[34 Hart [58] 
cussion of the process of vocational guidance 
as adapted for people needing rehabilitation 

Statistical data 


intere 


Items of professs 
obtained from a retul examination of the 
membership of the Division of Counseling 
and Guidance of the American Psychologica! 
Association are presented by Dreese [34 
Progress on the listing of service centers ts 
} An extended 


given by Trow and Carter {1 
y on many phases of counseling 
For 


of counselors see 


bibliograph 


is presented by Snyder [96] references 


dealing with the training 
the section on training given below 


Clinical Psychology 


General accounts of clinical psych ogy 


.ancluding professional problems, traimuing, 


and related in 
may be found in Cartell 


, and Watson [i 


certification, 
formation 
Dudycha [44], Huston [59 
the v: 


yportunitt 
opportun tics, 


An outline of rious duties of the 


clinical psychologist in a state hospital ts 


given by Landis and Kinder [68]. A sym 
clinical! 


posium participated in by e¢ t 
psychologists in which they presented their 
views on the functions and responsibilities 
of the clinical psych vist may be four 


Beck [19] 
The clinical 


clinic and his relationship to other special 


} 
1? in 


psychologist’s role in the 
ists as the psychiatrist are discussed in a 
A brief monograph 
the layman 
65) discusses the psychologist’s role 
Milner [79] 
Shaffer [9]] and Wright 


number of references 
by Kahn 62 1s les gned for 
Kurash 
in Clinical practice stresses inter 
lisciplinary training 
15 stress the relationship of 


to psychiatry, Sharpe [94] to 


linical 
psychology 
psychoanalysis 

Publications dealing with the training of 
clinical psychologists are listed in the section 
on training given below 


Personne! W ork 


The references dealing with personnel work 
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are concerned chiefly with personnel work in 
business and industry A government pub- 
lication [3] deals with the personnel adminis- 
trator, and the duties of personnel men are 
enumerated by Braasch [27]. More general 
accounts of personnel work may be found in 
a Simmons College Bulletin [9], and in Wood 


id 
} 


; Who qualifies for personnel work is 
liscussed in two articles by Steinmetz [99, 


id e future of personnel work 1s 
Fedder {46 


qualifications for 


briefly by 
m the traming 
al personnel work, obtained from a 
questionnaire, are reported by Parks [83, 84] 
Graduate training for educational personnel 
liscussed at some length in two 

| Barre [6¢ 67 | Also a 


by La 
res Offering courses in personne! 


ions 


need for practical training on the part 
industrial psychologist 1s emphasized 


ingham [23 A general account of the 


#% the industrial psychologist, accom- 


vy pertinent data, 1s given by Canter 
4 London publication by Mercer [76 
' 
cusses training, and Seashore [90] discusses 


industrial 


problems of the psy: 


Miscellaneous Fields 


Recently little attention has been given 
to the work of the psychologist in the armed 
Only one Tucker [164] dis- 


# the research psychologists 


article by 


service. Rousseau-Evans [88] 


some information on 


gives psychological 


work with the physically 
Black [25 


handicapped, and 
presents information on speech 


inois 


Training 


Marked interest in the problems of traiming 
is evident from the large number of publica 
tions dealing with the subject This is par 
in the fields of counseling and 


ity has been par- 


ticularly true 


clinical work where activ 
ticularly great 

Tratning of counselors The outstanding 
comprehensive publication on counselor train- 
ing 1s the one prepared by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association [/4]. The 


training of college personnel workers 1s 
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discussed by Anderson [2], and of vocational 


counselors by Cochrane [34 Lourtit {72] 
places considerable stress on the need for 

For 
undergraduate 
and for 


broad tramung in unseling methods 
information on training on 
and graduate levels sce Jager [6 
curricula recommended by different authori- 
ties consult Hahn [54]. A list of 
workshops in guidance given in various 
colleges and universities is given by Froehlich 


49} and by Froehlich and Spivey [5/] 


courses and 


Training of clinical psych glogssts, Reports ot 
the APA committee on traiming in clinical 
psychology are given by Shakow, 
92, 93]. These reports list the institutions 
approved by the commuttee as qualified to 


ec al 


give training in clinical psychology. Anyone 
contemplating entering the field of clinical 
psychology these 
before beginning graduate traiming 


ments on the 1948 report are made by Pater 


should consult reports 


Com 
son [85], and on the early work of the com- 


| « 


mittee by Wallin {/ The evolution of the 
clinical psychologist 1s Har- 
[$7] and by Krugman [64]. Miuller 


78| gives a forecast of clinical training 


liscussed by 
rower 


Luchins [73] places emphasis on the need for 


problem-centered training, and Slavson [95] 


sugeestsacurniculum. Pennington and Oreon 


16| give a description of the types of situa 


tions in which a clinical tramee receives 


training lraiming opportunities in various 


types of institutions are listed by Abel [J]. A 


ten-week summer course for undergraduates 


at the New Jersey State Hospital 1s described 


by Hanawalt [55]. The Army's clinical train- 


ing program {|/3)} is of interest to army per- 
sonnel. The relationship of clinical training 
to medical education 1s discussed by osin 
" 


am 


Gardner [52 


Miscellaneou The traimin 
tor the speech correctionist at 
Black [25 Louttit 


account of the training of the 


Ti1VeS a Very 


for child guidance. T! 
psychologists 1s fy 
[47] and by Wilson [/ 
The opportunities open to 
dents in the way of fellowships, scholarships, 
and assistantships are listed 


- ‘? 


in two articles 


and the intert his > AVA! able in 1948 
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and 1949 are listed by Wolfle [/10, 111). Itus 
very likely that much the same opportunities 
as these will continue to be available. The 
place of language training for the doctor's 
degree 1s discussed by Woody ld The 
significance of the doctor's degree tor APA 
membership is discussed by Darley, e a/., 
37 Finally, the results of a survey on the 
employment of psychologists with varying 
amounts of academic traiming are presented 
by Black [24] 


Salaries and Certification 


The most comprehensive recent report on 
psychologists’ salaries ts found in the annual 
report of the executive secretary of the APA 
by Wolfle [109 This report presents 1948 
salaries of psychologists based on a sampling 
of the membership of the APA. Instructional 
salaries of college and university teachers are 
One gives the 
instructional salaries for the academic year 
1948-1949 [4 Badger 
information for the same year and for the 
preceding [17] gives 
junior College salary schedules 

Proposals for the certification of high 
school counselors are given by MacKav [74] 


discussed im three reports 


[16] gives similar 


: 
vear Badger also 


Speer 197} discusses the certification of coun 
sclors at two levels by professional organiza-< 
tions Three levels of certification of psy 


chologists are recommended by Bois [26] 
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Methodist Church 


ocaTionaL Guidance is of concern to the 
Interboard Committee on Christian Vo 
cations of the Methodist Church. This body 
is responsible for stimulating imeerest in 
Christian vocations among youth; 
formation about the needs of the field; 


screening out aspirants who are probably not 


giving in 


and 


able to qualify. 

One means which the Committee employs 
is a pamphlet entitled “Methodist Serv: 
rth specific vocational! 
opportunities in the United States and 
foreign fields. It is estimated that the 
Methodist Church will need in the next four 
years: 5,000 10,800 physi 
nurses, technicians, and social workers, 1,100 
home 


Projects,’ which sets f 


in 


ministers, \ans, 


im Overseas missions service, 1,000 in 
mission service, 1,600 Christian educators 
Another activity of the Committee ts the 
encouragement of Conferences on Church 
Vocations in various communities. In set- 
conference the committee 


ting up such a 


suggests: that a trained vocational cour if 
be invited to serve as resource leader 
published suggestions also recommend 
ture and films suitable for 
conferences have 


pase 11 m nths; at one conteren 


is¢ Fort 


been reported du: 


vidual interviews were held 

Readers who wish literature pertain 
the work of the ( 
the Secretary: Harold W. Ewing, 
teenth Avenue, South, Nashville 
see 


ymmittee should 


A Plan for Giving Vocational 
Guidance to the Aged 


We were pleased ¢ 
made editorially 
1949 (pp. 121-122 


Interested in 


Vocational Guidance 

m. As reported in the New York 
Times a bill has been incroduced in the New 
York State Legislature which contemplates 
interviewers in the State Em- 
be given special training 


that rtain 
ployment Mrvice 
in placing older persons, and in trying to 
down the resistance of employers to 
hiring older persons. Once trained, these 
placement workers will act as special ‘task 
assigned to handle the bulk of older 


ants for jobs 


break 


forces 
appl 

A study in the Rochester office of the State 
Employment Service indicates that applicants 
40 years old and over represent 40 per cent of 
all job seckers, but only 1] per cent of the job 
ler work 


le 


opportunities are filled by these ol 
irive must be ma 
Our bill pro 


ers. Obviously, a special 


in behalf of the older persons 
rc} ° 


vides for just that 
Branch Histories 
Should Be Written 


The chief a ~ the National Voca- 
mal Guidan i loes nor take 
} No voca- 

Le activity 

tics sparked by sds 


luals early banded 


ranches so that they 

nce in their communi 
held in 1920 for re 
National Association 
luring World War I, 

mn existence formed the 

n. There were 

Larter Branches See 


published in Occvpations, December, 
lates are given 
), spanning the 


e Arlanti 





FDITORIAI 


Pacitic 


Puerto R Ha- 


as well nada, hich has three 


Ocean the 
Wali 
Branches 

Each of these 


f in honorable 
record of service, but its achievements will 


Branches has 
pass into oblivion unless someone writes its 
history. The combined the 
Branches would form an important chapter 
in the history of the National Association 
f what used to be called the Vocational 
Guidance The histories of the 

lider Branches ought to be written now while 
i The histories 
deposited in the archives at head- 
ll furnish valuable data 


histories of 


and 
Movement 
their founders are stall living 
should be 
quarters They wi 
for the continuation of Brewer's Héstory of 
Vocational Guidance which surely will be ex- 
panded 

To facilitate history writing on the local 


retaries of Branches should faith- 


within che next generation 


lev cil the SCV 
fully pass on all rec rds to their successors 
and build up a permanent body of data. Pres 

ent practice is lax in some Branches 
These meditations grew out of a task in 
firor is 


ollege Branch celebrated in Febru- 


now engaged. The 


lver Anniversary and as a feature of 
celebration the:writer is preparing a his 
ory. It as a pleasant task which recalls 


When the | 


warm accomplish 
ments of the Branch over the 25 years are put 


memorics 


down in black and white they make an im 


The task also serves a5 a 


who 


posing showing 
sort 


of follow-up of former members 


since leaving the Branch hav 


’ 


mica vocational 


fie the 
CS ali n Ww 


tive workers in 
them 
justihed the auth 
lent Branch of the 

We can 
the writing of the rorv 


he will find che task richly satisfying as well 


l 
obs cook 


who embarks on 
4 his branch that 


assure 


as useful 


H. D 


Continuum a Yardstick 


To the Editor 


s 


HE ARTI rectiy \ Directive 
in the I 


sin my mind 


Coun 


ebruary issu 
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article fails to specify the researcher's 
ntal method which makes it difficulre to 
Are the 
armchair methods 


t conclusions counseling 
categories a product of mere 
or do they constitute a concensus of observations 
Also, 
the classification 
These 


prevent other investigators from duplicating ¢ 


made in a One-way vision room? the number 


of individuals participating in 
not Omissions 


' 


of techniques is given 


’ 


study to check its findings 


that the definitions of tech 


Another ~ int is 
migques li specificity 


of th ub-degrees The 


This as particularly truce 
facet that gestures, nods 
either directive ofr 


im-hm’'s etc., may be 


thesis that che tech 


However, the same 


directive supports Stone's 
niques are not dichotomous 
feature would be likely to produce numerous errors 
if anc the 
suggestion that they use the categorics to evaluate 


tech- 


when counselors follow author's 
their work. Since the classification of a 
nique is partially dependent on an appraisal of the 
total counseling situation (including the client's 
it is unfortunate that the author docs 


of this aspect in any 


reactions 
not Mention the smportance 
evaluation of interviews 

In conclusion, it appears that Stone's continuum 
readily use to 
} 


eoevice 


is mot a yardstick which we may 


measure counseling, but chictly a with 


which to convert persons who crroncously think 
that directiveness is an all-or-none characteristic 
Roseat F. Jesness 


Leonia, New Jersey 


February 15 


Recreation Leadership 
To the Editor 


or sending the copy 


the review of Personne randards m Recreation 


ee writtno to thank y 


Leadership which apy 


Occupations. W appr at v much tl 
thoughtful treacment which was given this pul 

cation by Dr. Jones and I am calling it to che ate 

tion of Mr. Mahoney, chairm: { the commuctt 
that prepared the report 


There is one comment in Dr 


} 


lones review which 


indicates that the standards with refer © to Cer 


tain types of positions were not perfectly clear 


He refers to the fact that no specitic educational 
| supervisors of mus: 


| 
Apparently = h 


qualiihcations are given fort 


urama, matur activitics, cfc 


i the face that these 
ling of 
as indicated on Page 9 of the 


verti various positions ali 


ler the ¢ ral hea Supervisor tf 


> ial Activities 
report. Specific educational requirements for the 
Supervisor of Special Activities were 1 wdicated on 
Page 21 of the report, but they were not repeated 


for cach of the types of special supervisor. Inas 





OCCUPATIONS April 


How to 
ese problems 1s 
Parent-Teacher, 


rerraa gs ‘Provision for Slow-Learners in High 


School.’" by Ruth Srrang, considers and 
evaluates three main types of provision which 
may be made for slow-learners in high school 

2¢ The Hith Schoo! Journal, January-February, 
195 Pp. 21-24 


You Might Like to Read. . . 


° nerging Trends in Guidance,’’ by Arthur 

People Have Problems, ppearing in the January, 195 
1 Lyle M. Spencer, re School jew, this article points to a number 

/ Mihai Mari re! rinnin 

che 


) 
ic i 


.) 


g to emerge in *‘a consider- 
ing tO able number forward-looking schools 
out? > 5 
yvoutns, Pp 14 


} 
As a result, 


more and more adu hanging their 


s Resistance 
to Change—Its Analysis and Prevention.” 


the article points out that “any change may 
AS 


approach from ‘telling them 


)» 
what voung people have to say 


unless intelligent planning 1s done 

in advance to help the ‘changees’ understand 

their own feclings."" Author Alvin Zander 
ae les 


be resente 


offers ‘some meat y resistance may be 


prevented or decreased."" January, 1950 


Pp. 9-11 


@ Repuration by nnenberg,’’ by Croswell 

Bowen and lark, cr the pic 

is man who 

ot Rae Chien eal +} rectios rough dem NS ore to his work 
developments 11 re { t10 th chan just getting nt's cture in the 


field of service rreement on standar per ‘That's Sonnenberg, 
preparation; recognit f standards for “by ta halo around his he: 
ice, and ¢ met rong. t ' feer, the 
na teselin 

ng Nairiine 

Harpers Mata 


Robert ! c au 
complete famil: ith the is fi attern ecessity’' is a Time (February 
l enable 2 hich might well be read by everv 
parents and student alike to avi id mistakes ver and principal of the high school 
that cat : ious and to achieve results n each everything from chemis- 


. ' 1 
tors aficcting cess in cee it enapdi 
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try to cooking to how to apply for a job.” 
Woven into the story of the Denver, Colo- 
rado, school system is the question which 
citizens and school men frequently find them- 
selves asking: are “the schools trying to do 
too much and thus doing nothing thor- 
oughly?’ (Pp. 66-72) 


@ ‘Are We Conserving Our Teen-Age Re- 
sources?”” is the question put by Evelyn G. 
Rimel in the Journal of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, January, 1950. 
Four years ago regular conferences were 
begun with all freshmen girls entering Mis- 
soula High School, and a flder on the school 
progress of cach was retained in the office of 
the dean of girls. What was learned about 
the drop-outs from this record, and from the 
follow-up investigations, the author has 
summarized and analyzed. (Pp. 59-62) 


————————— 
Who's Who—and Where 





@ To Ovum Reapers: We are always pleased 
to receive and publish iterns of interest to or 
about NVGA members. Please let your Jour 
nal hear from you—-and about you.—Ep 


Frank M. Richarpson is now a Counselor 
with the Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
in Miami, Florida, assuming this position 
after four years with the University of Miami 


Evoene Dits is the new head of Stanford 
University’s Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment Service. He was formerly Dean of Men 
at Washington State, and had several years of 
experience in placement work in the Seattle 
arca. He succeeds Rosert N. Busa. Ap- 
pointed as Dils’ assistant is James E. Lamaerr, 
who will specialize in industrial placements 


Appointment of Wiruiam R. Doorer as 


Placement Director of Notre Dame was 
announced recently by the University's Presi- 
dent. Mr. Dooley previously served as 
Managing Editor of the Notre Dame Ajwmaus 
and for the past 16 years has been Assistant 
Alumai Secretary of the University. 


WHO'S WHO-—AND WHERE 
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Furas FE 
Director of Sales of 
Manuals, New York Ciry 
been a newspaperman, editor, 
25 years 


SvGarman has been appointed 
Vocanonal Guidance 
Mr. Sugarman has 
and publish 


ing executive for near! 


Frorenck Goopman has been appointed 
Vocational Counselor on the staff of the 
Jewish Vocational Service of Toronto, Can 
ada. Formerly Mrs. Goodman was a member 
of the staff of the Dlinois Institute of Tech 
nology, Chicago 

Lester J. Scuroere has been appointed 
Director of the Bureau of Pupil Welfare in 
the Department of Instruction and Guidance 
of the Chicago Public Schools 1948 
Mr. Schloerb has been Director of the Bureau 
of Instruction Materials. During the previ- 
ous year he had assisted Griffenhagen and 
Associates in their studies of the adminis- 
trative reorganization of the Chicago. Public 


Schools 


Since 


esigned from the 
State 


Cotumns Burnerr has ¢ 
Department of 
College, California, in order to take a post 
tion as Assistant Dean of Student Personnel 


at Ohio State University 


Psychology, Fresno 


Emerson Corie has resigned as Psycholo 


Veterans Administration to 


the 


gist with the 
accept appointment as a 
Department of Personne! Services at Brooklyn 


College, where he is also a lecturer in psy- 


Counselor im 


< ology 


Everyn G. Rimer, Girls Adviser in the 
Missoula County High Missoula, 
Montana, has been awarded the Lena Lake 
Forrest Fellowship for 1950-1951. Miss 
Rime]! will use the $2,000 award to do work at 
degree 


School, 


Syracuse University for the Ph.D 
Subject of her; research will be “vocational 
counseling for girls in high schools located in 
other than metropolitan citics to guide in 
work preparation, compared with that given 
for boys with a view to development of stand- 
ards for such vocationa! counseling."" The 
award was granted by the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women's 


Clubs, Inc. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


PROPOSED CODE OF ETHICS 


For Counselors Using Occupational Information 


Ppa UR yunselors, beginning counsel- In che hope of raising the level of protes- 
ors, even expericnced professional coun- sional practice, the Committee on Ethical 
sclors from the related fields of psychology, Practices of the National Vocational Guid- 
psychiatry, social work, and education make ance Association, in cooperation with the 
some innocent but serious mistakes in the Division of Occupational Research and the 
use of occupational information, sometimes Division of Individual Appraisal, Counseling 
through tgnorance, sometimes through care- and Instruction, is now preparing a code of 
lessness ethics for counselors in the use of occupa- 
Nor all of them, but some of them, en- tonal information 

courage people to enter or prepare for specif We, the undersigned, urge the members of 
occupations or fields of work in which the our respective associations to contribute 
counselors have not recently inquired about from their own experience examples of both 
opportunities for employment, rely upon good and bad practice in the use of occupa- 
their own impressions as sources of occupa tuional information, and suggestions for the 
tional information without verifying the consideration of the committee Please 
accuracy of their impressions, recommend address all communications to Dr. Nathan 
occupational literature which the counselors Kohn, Jr., Washington University, St. Louis, 
have not examined for evidence of validity, Mussour: 

refer people to libraries for occupational 

information without warning them to ex- 


amine the copyright dates of all publications 
Anna L. Ross Hawkes, President 


before reading them, and refer people to ’ ; : 
National Association of Deans of Women 


recruiting literature from employers, unions, 
Tueuma Mirus, President 


American College Personnel Association 


educational institutions, military services, 

etc., without warning them that recruiting 

literature frequently exaggerates advantages Rospert Hoppock, Presideng 

and minimizes disadvantages National Vocational Guidance Association 
. ad 


AWARD IN STUDENT PERSONNEL RESEARCH 


Nominations tor Recognition Requested 


ominations for the Award in Student mitted to the undersigned members of the 
h may now be sub- Committee on Awards of the Council of 


Personnel Researi 


400 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Guidance and Personnel Associations. At 
a meeting in Toronto, Canada, July 9 and 
10, 1949, the Board of Representatives of the 
Council appointed the Committee on Awards 
to report at the spring mecting in 1951. The 
award to be given is not a monetary con- 
sideration, but is to be in the form of a state- 
ment of recognition by the Board of Repre- 
sentatives of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. It is planned to 
make announcement of the project or proj- 
ects selected on Council Day each year and 
to give publicity concerning the selections 
through professional journals. It is hoped 
that such recognition will not only serve 
to call national attention to significant 
research already completed, but will stimu- 
late further basic research in the field of 
student personnel. 

Although the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations is concerned with 
personne! work and personnel research in 
industry, business, government, and educa- 
tion, the projects to be considered for the 
first award are those which were completed 
within the area of personnel work with 


students in elementary school, high school, 
college, and university. 

The committee has decided to limit its 
consideration of research for the first award 
or awards to studies which were published 
in some form during the period July 1, 1946, 


through June 30, 1949. It 1s recognized 
that there is much valuable research unpub- 
lished as yet or that may never be published, 
but the inclusion of all unpublished studies 
would place an unmanageable burden upon 
the committee. Future committees may be 
more inclusive at this point and at the same 
time cover a more restricted range of time 

It may be necessary to grant two awards, 
one for research conducted by an individual, 
another for research conducted by an institu- 
tion or agency. An Honorable Mention List 
will also be prepared 

Nominations of studies may be made by 
any member of the constituent organizations 
of CGPA, whether the author of the study 
or not, to any member of the Awards Com- 
mittee. The committee will depend rather 
heavily upon such nominations although i 
may in addition review the literature and 
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supplement the nominations made from the 
field. Nominations may be made through 
July 30, 1950 

The research may have been completed by 
an individual, a group of individuals, or an 
agency. The individual or individuals con- 
cerned need not be members of any con- 
stituent organization of CGPA. The nomina- 
tions should clearly state the fundamental 
contribution that the research study has 
made to student personnel work at any 
level, together with a statement of the limita- 
tions inherent in the research. The nominator 
should state as fully as possible why he thinks 
the particular study should be given the 
award. Wherever possible the nominator 
should send two or more copies of the re- 
search study for examination by the com- 
mittee. 

It is essential to define what is meant by 
both ‘“‘research’’ and “‘student personnel 
work." The committee has adopted the 
definition of research given in Carter V 
Good's Dictionary of Education: “Research 
is the careful unbiased investigation of a 
problem, based in so far as possible upon 
demonstrable facts and involving refined dis- 
tinctions, interpretation, and usually some 
generalization.”’ The research to be con- 
sidered may fall in either of two general 
classifications: studies involving directly 
any of the personnel services listed below; 
secondly, educational, psychological, or so- 
ciological studies of a more basic nature 
that contribute fundamentally to a change 
or development in any of the listed personnel 
services 

The definition of student personnel work 
is condensed directly from a statement of 
the Study Commission of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations at the 
Chicago meeting in 1949. The services 
ordinarily to be interpreted as student per 
sonnel services at various levels of education 
are the following 


The school to the 
individual 

The maintenance of personnel records and 
the development of their use 

The provision of competent counseling to 


assist the individual in achieving his best 


interpretation of the 
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educational, vocational, and personal ad 


justment 
a This scrvic 
chological 
special tiagr 
Th Ss scTvic 
formation af 
lated with the placement program 
This service will supplement the coun 
seling efforts of classroom tcachers 
Physical and mental healch services 
k culal servic 


hearing readir 


A program 
the indiy 


dividual 
A pr gram < 
signed to Y 


kills appr 


The members tl ommiuttee 


are 


De. Mircnece Dreess 
George Washington University 
Washington, LD. ( 


yan CurrrporD Ho 


' 
| 
l meversity of | rad 


Boulder, Colorad 

Da. Warren AK. Layton 
Detrowt Public Sei 

Detroit, Machiean 

Dean Hitpa Tareckecp 


University of Loussvslle 

Loussville, Kentucky 

Dr. C. Guipert Wrenn, Chairman 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Knoxville Conference Planned 


sermons of a guidance group in the 
Southeast will be considered at a 
meeting of interested guidance and personnel 
people April 21 and 22 art the University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville. Also under discus- 
sion will be certain guidance problems 
A tentative program planned for the meeting 
follows Friday, 10:00 a.m., Meeting of 
Directors and Registration; 1:30 P.m., 
Panel I, ‘Standards for Counselors,"’ Roy N 
Anderson, Chairman, with Ella Stephens 
Barrette and Bertis E. Capehart as Partici- 
pants; 3:00 p.m., Panel Il, **Proposed Or- 
ganization of Southeastern Guidance Work- 
ers,’ Travis Osborne, Chairman, with Stan- 
ley Jones and Junuis M. Rowe as Partici- 
pants; §$:00 to 6:00 p.m, Social Hour, 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m., Panel III, “‘Relation- 
ship of Guidance and Placement,"’ Joseph E 
Moore, Chairman, with James R. Jakes and 
Norman Berdan as Participants. William 
Coleman, Coordinator of Student Guidance 
at the University of Tennessee; has been named 
Acting Chairman for this new group by the 
Branch Membership Committee of NVGA 


Northwest CGPA Convenes 


72 ANNUAL conference of the Northwest 
Counci! of Guidance and Personne! 
Association was held at the Winthrop Hotel 
in Tacoma, Washington, Friday and Satur- 
day, February 10 and 11. The Seattle 
Chapter of NVGA and the Oregon Guidance 
Association, which functions as a branch 
of NVGA were two of the cooperating as- 
sociations. The other two cooperating as- 
sociations were Pacific Northwest Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and the North- 
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Association of Deans of Women and 
Dan Poling, Dean ot Men, Oregon 
presided Theme of the con- 


west 
Girls 
Stace College, 
Developing Responsive Citizen- 
ship through Personnel Work Talks and 
were chiefly to these 
Dealing with Religious Prob- 
Work, 
Vocational Problems and 
Personnel Work,’ and © Dealing 
ity Responsibility Problems 
Work Vern 
i 


Schools and 


ference was 
discussions devore 
three tropics 


tudes in Personnel 


in Personnel 
Seattle Public 
ber of the Seattle Chaprer, and Glen Weaver, 


Thompson, mem 
State Departement of Vocational Education, 
member of the Oregon Chapter, were two 
on the panel discussion relating 
Lloyd 


who served 
to the topic on vocational problems 
H. Gilletr, 
Public Schools, and a member of the Oregon 


1K ipated 


Director of Guidance, Eugene 


Chapter, part in the panel discussion 
ro community responsibility prob 
S. Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
onterence banquet speaker, Friday 
He s} 

rd K. Strong, Jr 
peaker of the con 


relating 


icnis l 


ke on the third topic listed 
Scantord 
l ther main 

on the second pic listed 

McGee, ( ot Puget 
on the first toy 
persons attended the conterence, 


which ts Oregon, Washington, 


and Montana All of che sessions 
lesigned for audience 


miteren were 


Gien L. Weaver 


nference Chairman NVGA 





—==— 
V. G. A. 


News from N. 


BRANCHES 








h» = —— 





e Washington, D. C. 


TENTATIVE program set up for the next 
/ \ tew months by the District of Columbia 


Branch scheduled a program on “Evaluating 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
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the Ethcacy of Guidance” for March 14 
Slated for April 18 is a program on * Inter- 
Principles Applied in Everyday 
Counseling Subject of the May 16 meeting 
is “Counseling of Older People 


viewing 


© Seattle 


of the Chapter s Con 
sucution will be voted on at the April meet 
ing At 
State Supervisor of the Apprenticeship Train- 


disc ussed the 


Proposed revision 


a January meeting Jack Vance, 


Council, apprenticeship 


ing 
training program on the state level, the s ope 
of its program, its purposes, and its relation 
with organizations Doyle, 
Secretary of the Seattle Labor Council since 
1908, discussed the development and scope 
Seattle Central Labor 


local Charles 


of activities of the 
Council 


e Long Island 


Speaker at the March 1 meeting of the 
Long Island Guidance Association was Frank 
C. Staples, Vice-President of the American 
Molasses Company, who discussed ““Human 


Relations in Industry 


e Miami Valley (Dayton, Ohio) 


Frigidaire Division of the General Motors 
Corporation was host to the Miami Valley 
Association February 


Vocational Guidan 


8 A tour of the plant was made, and ex 
luties given by H. E 


of Employee Relations, 


planations of their 
Director 
Halderman 


Hodges, 
and J. H 


Chief Counselor 


e St. Louis 


The March 1 meeting of the St. Lous 
Branch was concerned with the problem, 
‘Guidance, One Specialty or Several?’ A 
report on the proposed consolidation of the 
five autonomous members of CGPA was made 
by Thelma Mills, Chairman of the Study 
Commission concerned with this proposal 
Others who served as discussants were Clif- 
ford Corrough, Director of Guidance, Public 


Schools, Belleville, Ilinois; Nathan Kohn, 


Jr., Assistant Registrar, University College, 


Washington University; Maric Schwartz, 
Executive Director, Jewish Employment and 
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Vocational Service; and Marguerite E 
Stuchrk, Counselor, Hadley Technical High 
School. Slated for April 4 was a conference 
on ““The Expanding Counseling Program 
Keynote speakers were to be Gilbert Wrenn, 
University of Minnesota, and Clifford Froeh 
lich, United States Office of Education 


e Houston 


At a January 27 mecting of 


fic Aaron of the Houston 
Schools was principal speaker 

was the “The l 

Obtained in Interviews 
panel was made up of: Fred Weiner, Assist 
ant Director of Jewish Vocational Service; 
R. N. Dyer, Personnel Supervisor of Humble 
Oil Company; Helen Seymour, Home Service 
Director ot Harris County American Red 
Cross, and Glenn Fletcher, Vocational De- 
partment, Houston Schools. A recent dinner 
meeting of the Branch heard Gilbert Wrenn, 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minne- 


the Houston 
Branch Sac Publi 
the mecting 
Information 


sota, discuss Newer Counseling Tech- 


hiqucs 


e Southern California (Los Angeles) 


Outlook of Business for 1950" was 
Walter E. Elieson’s subject at a January 19 
meeting of the Southern California Branch 
The Speaker is Acting Regional! Director of 
the United States Department of Commerce 
Moderator tor was 
PW. Thelandet 


I duc ation, 


this dinner meeting 
Supervisor of Distributive 
} Hy rnc 


Division of Extension at 


Education, Los Angeles Public Sct 


e Northeastern Ohio (Cleveland) 


On February 17 
eastern Ohio Vocat 
tion were dinner gue 
Savings Bank, Publ: 


behind-scenes 


square, 
tour Was mad 
while it was open for its ev 
4 discussion of ““Vocatidnal OF 
Banking” was led by James Pritchard 


President in Charge of Public Re 


e Lansing (Michigan) 


Ac the firse meeting of the 1949-1950 


OCCUPATIONS 


| April 


school year, held on November 22, 1949, 
Clifford Erickson ot the Institute of Counsel- 
ing, Testing and Guidance of Michigan 
State College, spoke on the changing policies 
of NVGA and on the future of counseling 
Ac the December 13 meeting Harold Dillon 
presented a review of a research project on 


school leavers 


e New York City 


The February 16 meeting of the New York 

p heard Rosewell Ward discuss a 

license psychologists which was to 

have been introduced shortly before the state 
legislature. The bill would have a consider- 
able influence on the professional and public 
understanding, legal interpretation, and 
status of vocational guidance. At the Janu- 
ary meeting an “‘opimionaire’’ was distributed 
by Donald E. Super to survey the opinions of 
to NVGA policies 


those present in regard 


The opinionaire was afterward circulated as 
well to persons not present at the January 


mecting 


© Chicago 


February meeting of the Chicago 
Association found 


The 
(ru lam 
Kermit Eby, 
University of Chicago, discussing 
Guidance Workers Should Know 
Labor.’’ Professor Eby emphasized the fact 
that coo little provision 1s made in our schools 


and Personnel 
Associate Professor of Sociology, 
“What 


about 


to help students understand the role of the 
our industrial life or the students 


inton in 


future as it 1s interlocked with unions 


e Virginia 


current year the Virginia 
# NVGA has organized eight area 


Each sectional 


During the 
B anch 
groups throughout the state 
organization designed 


up has its own 


to stimulate interest in more effective coun 


Thus the lox al 


scling and guidance services 
ganization in One town may act as a center 
for several near-by communities, at the same 
athlhiation with the state 
and national NVGA 


who have viewed the Virginia organization 


time permitting 


organization leaders 
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have suggested chat other state Branches may 
find it profitable to develop a similar type of 
area organization 


e Maryland 


On February 15 the Maryland Branch met 
on the campus of Johns Hopkins University 
and heard E. Preston Sharp, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Training Schools, State Department 
of Welfare, and Job 
Mortality or Job Success.”’ 


speak on “Personality 


¢ Minneapolis 

Featured as speaker at the January 17 
meeting of the Minneapolis Branch was 
Harry Jager, Chief, Occupational Informa 
tron and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Scheduled for a later meeting 
of this group was Clifford P. Froehlich, 
Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, 
also of che U. S. Office of Education In 
November this Branch heard Frank S. End:- 
cott discuss “The Employer Looks at the 
College Grad"’ and present some results of 


education 


the most recent of his vearly surveys on the 


hiring policies of about $0 corporations 


e Teachers College 


Columbia Univer 
Vocational 
student 


The Teachers College, 
sity, Branch of the National 
Guidance Association—the only 
branch among 80 groups composing the as 
sociation 25th 
at a banquet Friday, February 24 


elebrated its anniversary 


About 150 


alumni and students witnessed the curting 


of a birthday cake and the showing of old 
photographs picturing some of the chapter : 
The main speaker of the 


Pres: 


past activitics 
evening was Edward James Sparling, 
lent of Roosevelt College in Chicago and an 
of Teachers College. Dr. Sparling 
talked on ““The Direction Guidance Might 
Take in This Troubled World The master 
of ceremonies was Forrest Kirkpatrick, Dean 
Bethany College, Bethany, 
Amortig the guests present 
Anderson, Vice-Presi- 
Vocational Guidance 


alumnus 


} 


ot Students at 
West 
at the dinner was Roy 
the National 


Virginia 


dent of 
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Association and Director of Student Person- 
ve] at North Carolina State College in Raleigh, 
and Mitchell Dreese, Dean, of the George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C 
Both are Teachers College alumni. In de- 
scribing the history of the Teachers College 
chapter today, Harry D. Kitson, Profes- 
sor of education im the area of vocational 
guidance at the college, pointed out that the 
branch was chartered in February, 1925, and 
has numbered as many as 200 members at 
one time 


e New Haven 


The recently formed New Haven Area 
Division of the Connecticut Vocational Guid- 
ance Association held its second meeting on 
February 16. At this meeting, attended by 
80 guidance and personnel workers in schools, 
colleges, and industries of New Haven and 
nearby communities, Lloyd G. Reynolds, 
Protessor of Economics and Associate Di- 
rector, Labor and Management Center, Yale 
University, spoke on ‘After School—What?”’ 
Dr. Reynolds 1s coauthor with Dr. Joseph 
Job Horizons,” a study of job 
sausfaction and labor mobility. In his 
talk, Dr. Reynolds discussed how individuals 
get into jobs, wht employers expect from 
employees and the role of the counselor tn 
respect to placement. Among the dinner 
guests was Marion Armstrong, Director of 
Guidance, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Middictown, who is serving her firse term as 
Vocational 


Shiscter of 


President of the Connecticut 


Guidance Association 





Neus from the 


STATE 
SUPERVISORS 
————| 








» a 


ARKANSAS 





Dolph Camp, State Supervisor, O1GS 


One of the bright spots of the Arkansas 
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Department of Education “‘Counselgram™ 
is the page belonging to “‘Guido—the Book- 
ish Bloodhound.’" Recommending a serics 
of articles to his counselor readers, Guido 
adds, “If you'll code them and put them in 
your files aS soon as you clip them, they 
won't get so dog-eared."' Among reading 
suggestions made recently by the Arkansas 
bookhound are a number from the Saturday 
Evening Post: “That Ain't the Way I Saw 
It’ (about reporters), December 12; “‘The 
World's Best-Fed High School,’ about the 
New York Food 
which trains butchers, bakers, and tea-room 
November 12; ‘America’s Tough- 
est School,’’ that being one for ship builders, 
December 10; and ‘'Ilustrator"’ for a popular 
magazine, December 3, 1949. Suggestions 
made for reading in the 1949 Open Road for 
Boys include: “‘Job Opportunities,’” Septem- 
ber; ‘‘What a Hiring Boss Sees in You,’ 
October, “How to Get a Job,’’ March; 
“As a Career Weather Forecasting Offers a 
Beaver Trapper,’ No- 


Trades Vocational School 


managers, 


Good Future,’ and 


vember 
GEORGIA 


Rufus D. Pulliam, State Supervisor, OIGS 


In Atlanta last December 


Association of School Counselors was form 


the Georgia 


ally organized. This new organization ts 
made up of teachers, who are interested in 
the guidance and counseling of Georgia 
youth and have taken special preparation to 
qualify as counselors under the new program 
set up recently by the State Department of 
Education 

Chosen to head the organization ts Charles 
Director of Counseling and 
College of Education, 
University of Athens. Mr 


Hudgins, a native Georgian, has been active 


F. Hudgins, 
Counselor-Training, 
Georgia at 


in promoting counseling and guidance in the 


state 1946, when the first Guidance 
Workshop ever held in Georgia was held on 
Coordinate Campus at the Untversity of 
Georgia in Athens his workshop was 
conducted by Mr. Hudgins and Rufus Pul- 
liam, State Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation Service the 


State Department of Education. From that 


since 


and Guidance with 


OCCUPATIONS 


| April 


beginning Guidance Workshops have been 
held there every summer. The other officers 
elected by the newly formed group are Vice- 
Myrtic Cox of Atlanta, Coun- 
sclor at Brown High School; Rita Berrong 
of 'Atlanta, Counselor at O'Keefe High 
School; George M. Schlegel of Blackshear, 
Superintendent of the Blackshear Schools; 
Lorenzo Allgood of Athens, Counselor at 
the University Demonstration School of the 
College of Education. A constitution and 
a set of by-laws were adopted by the group 
and 35 were accepted as charter members 
Rufus Pulliam, who in his capacity as State 
Supervisor has done so much to further Guid- 
ance and Occupational Information in Creor- 
gia, was made the first and only honorary 


Presidents 


member by virtue of this tact 

The State Board of Education for the first 
made available ofhctal certifi- 
This 


time recently 
cates for counselors in Georgia schools 
new method of counselor certification was 
patterned after those used in Michigan and 
New York becomes one of 
the eleven states of the United States with 
a counselor program The 
method used 1s a rigid one and at the present 
time less than 25 state teachers have met the 
qualifications tor protessiona! counselor cer- 
tification The program calls for the ts- 
suance of both provisional and professional 
the State Board of 
temporary, 


(seorgia now 


certiuhcation 


counselor certificates by 
Education. The former 
provisional with less rigid regulations, but 
it does call for graduate work after the 
bachelor’s degree 1s obtained and experience 
as both a teacher and a counselor. The pro- 
fessional certificate calls for a master’s degree 
with graduate major work in Guidance and 
Counseling and the specific recommendation 
ot a fully-trained counselor. At the present 
time counselor training is the 
Graduate School of the College of Education 
at the University of Georgia in Athens 


one its 


offered in 





Available Now! 
NVGA Directory of Approved 
Vocational Counseling Services 
98 Pages $1.00 


Write Nathan Koha, Jr., Box 64 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Donald E. Kitch, Cheef, Bureau of Occupa- 


tional Information and Guidance 


The California State Department of Educa- 
tion is initiating a cooperative study of drop- 
outs and graduates which will be carried on 
through the 1950-1951 school year. The 
project has been designated as the *'Califor- 
nia Cooperative Study of School Drop-Outs 
and Graduates."" The purpose is to secure 
more adequate information than is now avail- 
able concerning (1) the number of young 
people dropping out of school, particularly 
at the secondary level, (2) the reasons for 
such drop-outs and the points at which they 
occur most frequently, (3) the percentage of 
high school graduates who secure further 
education, (4) the types of entry jobs se- 
cured by both drop-outs and graduates, and 
5) the kinds of adjustment problems which 
young people face upon leaving school 
Many California schools have studied their 
own former students during the past few 
years but no attempt has been made in the 
past to collect such information on a state- 
wide basis. An advisory committee has 
been appointed representing several profes- 
sional organizations within the state as 
well as the various agencies of the State De- 
partment of Education which are primarily 
concerned. A bulletin describing the project 
and giving suggestions for making local 
studies was published by the Bureau of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance in 
January under the title, Guide for Making a 
Follow-Up Study of School Drop-Owts and 
Graduates, California Guidance Bulletin No 
13. A variety of local studies are already 
under way and it 1s expected that many more 
such projects will be undertaken next year 
Some studies will entire counties, 
some will include all within city 
districts, and others will be made by single 
schools. Already started are several proj- 
ects which involve intensive studics of smal] 
sample groups of former students as well as 
projects involving questionnaire studies of 
larger groups. It is expected that a report 
on the findings of the cooperative study will 


cover 


sc ho Is 
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be published following the close of the 1950 
1951 school year 


Rosenberg Foundation Provides 
den Workshops 

The Rosenberg Foundation is providing 
financial support for a series of four guidance 
workshops which will be held this summer 
at the Chico, San Francisco, Fresno, and San 
Diego State Coileges 

The Chico workshop is under the direc 
tion of Hugh M. Bell, Dean of Student Per- 
sonnel and Guidance, and will run from June 
19 through July 14. The staff will include 
Merl I Bonney, Professor of Psychology, 
North Texas State College; Lyle O. Esten- 
son, Assistant Professor in the Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology, Purdue 
University; and William H. Stegeman, Frank 
Laycock, and Samuc!l N. LeCount, from the 
Departments of Education and Psychology at 
Chico 
lecturers will participate in the general work- 
shop sessions including Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor; Edward K. Strong, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Milton E. Hahn, University of 
California at Los Angeles; and Kent Zimmer- 
man, Consulting Psychiatrist for the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Public Health 


An advanced group in counseling techniques, 


limited to 20 experienced counselors, will be 


conducted by Dr. Bell. The regular work 


A number of visiting consultants and 


shop will be open to sixty counselors and 
teachers 

At Fresno the workshop will be in session 
for six weeks, from June 19 through July 28, 
and will be directed by J. W. Canfield, of the 


staff 
A ssox late 


Department of Education Visiting 
members will be F. I 
Professor and Director of Teacher Education, 

Florence Mateer, 
Claremont Gradu- 

Pierson, Dean of 
Counseling 


Gaither, 


University of Oklahoma; 
Protessor of Psychology, 
ate School; 
and 


and George A 
Students Director of 
Center, University of Utah. Staff members 
from Fresno will include John J. Harton, 
Winston C. Strong, and James E. Simpson 
The San Diego workshop program will be 
in session from June 19 through July 28 and 
will feature a special guidance conference 
during the week of June 26 to 30. Clayton 
M. Gjerde will direct the program. The 


the 
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workshop staff will consist of Clifford I 

Erickson, Director of the Institute of Coun- 
seling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan State 
College; Elden A. Bond, Psychologist for 
the Spokane, Washington, Public Schools; 
David H. Dingilian, Head Supervisor of the 
Los Angeles City Schools Advisement Serv- 
ice, William R Director of Child 
Study for the Phoenix, Arizona, City Schools; 
Psy- 


Gsrove, 
and Francis P. Robinson, Professor of 
chology, Ohio State University 

The program at San Francisco State Col 
lege will feature a workshop organized into 
both four-week and six-week sessions and a 
guidance conference on July 5-7, jointly 
sponsored by the college and the Northern 
Californja Guidance Association. The four- 
week section of the workshop will run from 
June 26 to July 21 while the six-week section 
will start on the same date and will extend 
until August 4. ¢ and group 
leaders for the workshop will be Leonard 
Miller, Counseling, Pupil 
Personnel, and Work Programs, U.S. Office of 
Ethel Kawin, Consultant in 
the Glencoc, Hlinois, schools 
and Lecturer in Education at the University 
Virginia Bailard, Supervisor 
of Counseling and Placement, Long Beach 
City Schools; Eli M. Bower, Consultant in 
Education tor the Mentally Retarded, Strate 
Department John P. Bu- 
chanan, Director of Guidance and Counseling, 
Vallejo City Schools; Inga McDaniel, Con- 
sultant in Child Guidance and Parente Educa 
tion, San Bernardino County and 
Zelma Parker, Director of Child Welfare and 
Actendance for the Ri Schools 


Visiting le 


msultants 
Specialise for 


Education; 
Guidance for 


oft Chi ago, 
of Education; 


Schools; 


hmond City 
turers who will participate in 
1¢ All 


rsity f 


Davis, 


Chi 


the conterence will inch ison 
Professor of Lducat 


H. Bo McDantel 


m and Psy 


essa! 
lucat 

versity; and Cliffo 
of the Institute of Couns 
Guidance, Michigan Scat 
C. Lindgren, Associate Profes 
ogy at San Francisco, will dis 
and several other members 
lege staff will participate 

In addition to the Rosenberg I 


workshops listed, a number of Cali 
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versiuies and colleges will provide specia 
summer programs for the training of guidance 
workers 

At Occidental College, Los Angeles, an 
extensive program of courses will be offered 
by Gilbert Brighouse, Professor of Psychol 
ogy; James M. Anderson and David L. Cole, 
from the Department of Psychology; and 
Dean Elsic May Smithies, Department of 
Education. Visiting staff members will in 
clude Carl R. Rogers, Professor of Psychology 
and Executive Secretary of the Counseling 
Center, University of Chicago; Richard A 
Hogan, Director of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, Pepperdine College; and Kwang Sup 
Yum, Professor of Psychology in the Gradu 
ate School of Seoul, Korea, National Un: 
versity. The summer session dates are from 
June 19 to July 28. 

Two guidance workshops will be offered 
at Stanford University during the summer 
under the direction of H. B. McDaniel, As- 
sociate Professor of Education and Psychol- 
ogy. The beginning workshop will run 
from June 22 to July 22 and will be open to 

yunsclors, administrators, and teachers who 
have had experience in guidance work. From 
July 24 to August 19 McDaniel will conduct 


an advanced workshop for directors and 


supervisors of guidance, full-time experienced 
counselors, and others who have had exten- 


sive work in guidance or psychology. 
Visiting staff members at the University of 
California, Berkeley, this summer will in- 
clude Frank M. Fletcher, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Director of the Occu- 
pational Opportunity Service, Ohio State 
University, and Gordon V. Anderson, As- 
Testing and Guidance Bu- 
of Texas. Dr. Fletcher will 
occupational testing and 
information 
handle the introductory 
work and the 
admunistra- 
Arthur 
ation at 


sistant Director, 
reau, University 
give courses in 
occupational and educational 
Dr. Anderson will 


course in student personnel 


course in the organization and 
tion ot SCTVICES 
Brayfield, Assistant Professor of Edu 


Ber keley > 


during the regular 


student personnel 
who teaches guidance courses 
sessions, will be on vaca- 
tion during the and will 
teach at the University of Minnesota during 


the second ¢ 


first summer term 


erm 
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The regular program of guidance courses 
provided by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, will be extended during 
the summer session to include courses by visit- 
ing instructors. Out-of-state persons who 
will join the USC summer faculty this year 
include: Jane Warters, Director of Student 
Personnel, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, State 
Teachers College; Edgar L. Harden, Associate 
Professor in the Institute of Counseling, Test- 
ing, and Guidance, Michigan State College; 
Willis E. Dugan, Associate Professor and 
Director of Student Personnel, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota; and 
Frank S. Endicott, Director of Placement at 
Northwestern University. 


OREGON 


Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor, OIGS 


During the first zwo weeks of the regular 
summer session beginning June 19 at Oregon 
State College three workshops in guidance 
will be held. The beginning group will be 
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OE ee eee 
Alice €. Llopd 


w marcn 3, Alice C. Lloyd died after an 
O illness of two years. She had been 
Dean of Women at the University of Michigan 
since 1930. Dean Lloyd was well known to 
many members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, having been active 
for many years in the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations as a representa- 
tive of the National Association of Deans of 
Women 


led jointly by A. W. Niemela, Director of 
Special Education and Pupil Personnel, Salem 
City Schools, and Glen L. Weaver. Clifford 
P. Frochlich, Specialist for Training Guid 
ance Personnel, U. S. Office of Education, 
will lead the advanced group. A_ third 
workshop will be led by Dr. Schrag, psychia- 
trist from the Province of Alberta, Canada 









































SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES - 


To help you predict a student's chance for 
success — 


To help you foresee the areas in which she'll 
need special help— 


THE E. R. C. 
STENOGRAPHIC APTITUDES TEST 


Ti ‘ 
this 45-minute test consists of five sections, 


each measuring an eptit ide mportant in 

stenography 

* speed of writing 

* word discrimination 
by its context) 

* phonetic spelling (ability to re 
representec phonetically 

* vocebulary 

* dictation 


writing previous ones 


ability to recognize a word 


ognize « word 


ability to retain new phrases while 


Peckese of 25 test booklets: $3.65 (Order by Code 
No. 7CB365) 


Order your specimen set now — send 50¢ to: 


228 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Community Colleges 
Praised by Educator 


to establish 
‘could be 


levelopment of the half 


puosa 


mmmunities 


American 


cording to 


sis 1s to be on 


vernment and citizensh 


Edwin § Direct 


New York ( 


empha 
Pp, a 
Burdell of Cooper Union, 
ity 

Burdell said, the solution 
d 6-4-4 plan used by the 
California, city school system and 


Ulemately, Dr 
may be the so-call 
Pasadena 


thers, whereby clementary school ts of six 
tr high school of four years, and 
ff four vears 


ot the 


juni 
This four-year 
furure,”’ combining the 
irs of high school and the first two 


tends to raise the community 


| through the fourteenth grade, 


hunior 


strategically 
ut the state with respect to popu- 


7 
COueres 


\| bring education within the reach 
who wll use it most,”’ Dr. Burdell 


st to students living away from 


room and board when added to 


er non inal, is proving a real 


New yposed two-vear terminal 


gram 


isiness, 


chnol tant emphasis, 
. should 


citizen- 


Burdell 


ich the 


As another trend -ducation Dr 


cited “'th Operative reme in wh 


students carn whli 


ry alternating 
between job and lege or junior college, to 


bring the students into close contact with 


business and tndustry 
This 


ulrernation sharpens the students’ 


interest in the 
tionships and 


social sciences Of human rela 
creates an interest in the work- 
day world about them in a way that the 


tered ivy-clad halls of th 


clots 
traditional! colleges 
As a third trend for edu 
cation of the future, Dr. Burdell dec] 


“education must revive its anc uncti 


could never do." 
ared that 
yn of 
synthesis, interpretation, and scovering 
For Wx 
devoted itself to probing, analyzing, and 

For t 
bones of fact 


Never was there 


‘ 


relationships years, cducation has 


pointing out differences 


{ry 


’ 
0 long, th 
heaps of unrelated hav 


grown so much learning 


and so little wisdom. Knowledge and wis 


into the same fabri 


dom must be woven 
o oe o 


Hosteling Trips Set for Summer 


American teachers look forward to 
traveling during thcir summer vacations, or 
who want to interest th if students in travel, 
can choose from a wide variety of low-cost 
hosteling trips scheduled by American Youth 
Hostels, 6 East 39th Street, New York City 
In addition to 27 
abroad 


who 


trips in this country and 


the National Head 
quarters of AYH, hundreds of shorter trips are 
planned by AYH Loca! Councils throughout 
the U. S.., 
as $1.25a day 


sponsored by 


of which will cost as little 
Hosteling 


many 
inexpensive hik 
ing or cycling along established routes with 


overnight stays in hostels maintained by 


Local Councils of interested citizens—has 


long been a popular mode of travel for young 


people abroad, and is attracting many follow 
ers in this country. Trips sponsored by the 
AYH National Headquarters will range in 
length from five to ten weeks and will start in 
late June and carly July. On these trips, 
hostelers will travel in small mixed groups 





with trained 
trom $115 for 
to STO for 

ranean arcas 
entire trip from starting inishing 
For overseas trips this mea 


debarkation points 
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Partners in Education: 


| matcria 


interested improving 
ynships 
What 


home-school <¢ 


ciatl 
stions 
ooperation? 
ols and com 
affect home 


oncitions in scm 


particularly 


are some of the psy 


hat 


relationships be 

and teachers which 

s partnership? How 

rs and children, learn to 

yject of one of the 
National Confer 
iby Murt 

nt in family life education, 

mn, Washington, D. C., and 

Profe 


ce, Columbia Uni- 


hairmann 


ssor of 


ttee was concerned with 


between homes 
help of groups lo- 
scpParatc / 
uscd, and 


plans for improving 


is embarkation and 


S Mure! 


and 


Brown 
Ruth 


illustrations 


final manuscript 
rham contributed the 
n Education’ may be obtained trom the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
nauional, 1200 Fifteenth Serect, Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C., for $.75 a copy 


Women Take Degrees 


102,466 women in the United States 
bachelor’s and 
} 


scnool 


ries receiving 


24.418 
h 


nglish 


were 


lds had 3.00% 
addition 


secona 


72,970 Craftsmen to Augment 
Workforce during 1950 


S. Labor 


eship. In 


cal bulletin 
Departm nts Bur 
addition to thi ncreas¢ ver 113.4% ap 


prentices are in the bulletin as due 
to complete their apprenticeship during the 
raaking 
186,420 additional craftsmen by 
rf expe 
is in addition to about 30,780 others scheduled 
luring 1949 


entitled “Ox 


a total of 
the end 


ed completions 


following four vez 

ot 
stimate 

to have completed their training 

The bulletin, 

tronal Distribution of Apprentices Registered 


which ts upa 


as of June 30, 1949, and Expected Year of 


Completion, records the number of ap- 


; it 
prentices scheduied graduate annualiv 


of June last year, 
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a total of 236,515 apprentices w 

with the Bureau of Apprenticeshiy 

state apprenticeship agencics. Among the 
apprentices expected to complete their train 
the greatest number will be in 
trade, in which 13,344 are 
an additional! 
In the 


largest 


ing this vear 
the carpentry 
and 
abinet making craft. 


recorded for graduation, 


1,913 in the 


constr industry, the second 


number mpletions in 1950 will be in 


which 6,540 are re 


the clectrical trade, in 
In the brick 

3,533 apprentices 
this 


orded stone, and tile laying 


trades, are expected to 


their year; in the 


compicte 


I 
plumbing and pipefitting trades, 3,413; in 


training 


craft, 1,815; and in plastering 


the painting 
1,494. In the metalworking trades, as many 
as 9,781 auto-mechanic apprentices are I 


uled to complete thei 


machinist al | rene 
i 


2,084 in 


the pr al ngraving acdc The 


t 
nd sinker 


aA 


argc number apprentices in training 


are recorded in Calitornia, New York, Ohno, 
Michigan, Wis 


Pennsylvania, Massa 
Illinois, and Vir 


may 


rinia 


Western Personnel 
Service Afhliates 


received chat 


{with 


Announcement has been 
Western Personne! Instucute 


(rradual Sscn | Purposes 


has athliate 

the Claremont 

of the athliation are to develop a program of 

training tor counse! 

use, tn researcn, ot 

the Instirute’s 20-y« 

on the history and te 
Twenty-tive colle universitt 


western states are o members of 


stitute The library and headquarte 


Institute will remaut 


will be openc 


Students wii 


Calli puy 
instruction in Che 
terneship arranges 


Census Goes to Schools 


We Count in | booklet prepared 
by Frank W. Hubbard, NEA _ Research 
Director, will take the 1950 Census into the 
The booklet gives the history of 
census-taking, describes work of the Census 
Burcau and the procedures of the 1950 count, 


90, a 


si hools 


and suggests classroom activities for ac- 


quainting the pupils with the census 


Since it will not be possible to put a copy of 
classt Om, 


Count in 198 into every 


| 


hers are asked to ulate the 
t as a basis for 


_ 
box xict 
mong themselv 

} ' 
nistrators ana tcac! 


lesson plans 

ers can help alert ymmunities to the 
Census in a variety of ways during daily con 
tacts with stu rganiza 
tions Teachers may introduce current Cen 
roms, ask stu 


Adminis 


sus material into their class 


amulies about it 


dents to tell their 
trators can help insure a good cor hrough 
Statements to the press 


' 1 
SOCAL lubs 


Bibliography of Unpublished 
Research on the Blind 


unpublished research of 


\ Brbli graphy f 
the blind on file in 
ued in January by 
Only a limit 


of the 21-page publicat: 


university libraries was 


¢} 


Agency 
sulted from a recommendat 
National Psychological 
for the Blind 
by the Office of Vocational 
and publications are available through that 
Write care of sderal Security 
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Reviews of Recent Publications... By Various Contributors 





Tue Marker ror Cotitence Grapvares, 
Seymour FE. Harris. Cambridge: Har- 
versity Press, 1949. 207 pages 


neu Marker ror Cotitece GRrapuares 
is an unusual book. It deserves care- 
I ! teachers at 


ful reading by counselors and 
work with 


all levels, especially tl > ho 
college students 

Seymour E.. Harris, the author, ts Professor 
of Economics at Harvard University. His 
onclusions are based upon carefully gathered 
lata which are in concise tables 
and charts and interpreted from the point ot 


presente i 


view of an economist who believes that che 
1 applies to the prod 


Mstitutions as WCli as TO 


law of supply and deman 
uct of higher 
the rroduct of our factories 

What Dr. Harris has done 
this: he has extended through 1968 tt 
eral upward trend in college enrollmet 
expans 


oul 


the propose 


eret 

off in most 
ates have 

[he result « ich ; anal leads the 

a large propor 

lege students within 

d to disappoint 

the number of 

be substantially 

bers secking chem Ir will 

says Professor Harris, ‘‘a revolution 

t college-trained men and 

cupational down-grading of 

have 


author to con 


less 


wome 


ollege-trained personnel is not to 


serious socia! and political effects 

These are sions which the thought 
ful counselor will find dithcult to accept, even 
though he may not be able to dispute the 
facts which the author of this book has pre 
sented To admit that we will march 
blithely on for 20 years preparing millions 
of men and women for jobs that are nor there 
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is to admit that the whole vocational guid 


ance movement is doomed to failure. Ic ts 
dithcult to believe chat college youth will nor 
liscover the facts of economic life and make 
adjustment to them. It does not seem to 
this reviewer to be probable that our higher 
institutions will continue indefinitely co lure 
our youth into programs of education which 
lead co disappointment and frustration 

It seems certainly true thac the revolution 
otf which Professor Harris speaks will be a 
most painful one if educators do not rise to 


the occasion. This book supplies a needed 


to the thinking and planning of those 
who are interested in vocational guidance 
It presents a challenge which we cannot 
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\poLtescent CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY, 
by Robert J. Havighurse and Hilda Taba 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949 


41 agcs $3.50 


ue Com™Mrrrer ON HuMAN DeveLopMenrt, 
T: niversity of Chicago, has shouldered 
the vital task of determining the respective 
influences of social environment and per 
sonal characteristics on character formation 
Th TT are 144 sixteen-year-olds in the 
*t a small and homogencous 
ity The youngsters and numer 
associates were studied in many 
by ingenious paper and pencil tests, 
mention 
some—~and cach rated on five 
traits which, according to a poll of 35 adults, 
represent character They are: honesty. 
moral courage, responsibility, loyalty, and 
friendliness [The social environmenr, that 
is, the ‘moral climate” of community, home, 
and school, was determined by means of 
field reports, sociometri indexes, clique 


wavs 


analysis of essays, interviews, to 


subject was 
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and subjects were assigned 
ranging 


analysis, et 


five social groups, from 


to one of 
upper to lower-lower class 
The report is divided into five parts 

overview of subjects, I 
case studies of 19 individuals; 
descriptions of methods de- 
Alchough 


mbers, 


setting, and 


auene 

group studies; 

Teenall 

veloped and used in this study 

written by a number of 
lanned sent a 


the b 0k is c 
picture The reader will ap- 


usions; 
ommiuttee me 
and lited to pre 
clear, unified { 
preciate the brief appraisal at the beginning of 
each chapter of its purposes 1 probab! 
contribution 

of grou i Was 


made in 
five key 


A scrics 
which character rep 
traits 
tion, values and 


the 


} 
t 


was compared with social Class posi 
f id il 


Is, self and social ad just- 
ment, moral beliefs, religious activity A] 
though no clear relationship was found, onc 
correlation ant: 0.74 between 


school achievement and character 


Was signif 
grades 


{ 


good ’ 


gradccs mcas 


dem in 1s 


Since ire not 


reputation 
only 
but the student's de or, 


education, and 


ities, it is bel 
the 
social 
middle class values 

‘that the mnship 
to the social environment, 4 ynsticuted by 
the/high school, ts the on 
character reputation 


4 
that good social adjustment 
} 


success In mecting academik 


interest in higher 
parti in school activ 
! good grad s show 
of the schoo 
known t 
con lusi m 1s 


j | 


with goo relat 


adolescent's a 
environment, stress 


adolescent 
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good charactet auth implication 
for teacher and 

school is of suc} 
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its stress is 

it does not allow 

good relationsh 
thus hampers 
merous suggest 
lack through 
velopment of a so 
rewards 
healthful 


good m 
more 
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perience 


tualization 

$i1n Various 
Expecting that grou 
tive than in 
showing the complex rela 


less } 


etic 
characters, personality, and 
ment, a sub-group of the Comm: 
make an intensive 


pool data and 
Five 


individuals xersonality 


April 


postulated: the Adaptive, the Self-Directive, 
the Submissive, the Unad ed, and the De- 
fant, cach with a different degree of accept 
ance of moral beliefs and principles. Such 
Variations attributed to differences in 
the mature and severity of morc 
and differences in the development of 
of self 


ezo 
a strong and 
j 


were 
conscience, 
sense 
The Self-Directive person has 
ence and well 
developed sense of self, to cite an extreme 
In the social environment of this city, as re- 
flected in the high school, the Self-Directive, 
Adaptive, and Submissive types enjoy high 
character reputations, and the Self-Directive 
and Submissive individuals are likely to 
retain this character reputation in later life 
The Defiant person will persist in bad moral 
behavior, on the other. hand, regardless of 
environment, because of basic personality 
maladjustment The problem is to develop 
a character which has intelligent un Nestor 
ing of moral principles and ability to apply 
them to problems of daily conduct and to be 
convinced that such moral prin iples are 
worth sac rifice 
The reader will be interested in the numer- 
» the methodology of 
character measurement, but, at the same 
time, he wil } a clinical analysis 
based on more penetrating and extended use 
' 


} 1 
Materials would 


severc cons 


ous new contributions 


ask whether 


ot projective and interview 
support the fin lings of the paper and pencil 
tests. —CuartoTTe BUHLER 
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Etmtown’'s Yours, by A. B. Hollingshead: 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 480 


pages SS. 


1 BOOK 

tant seric 

made under the ausp! ymmittee on 
Human I Iniversity of 
Chicago 1¢ influenc hese researches 
has been leservedly great 
The names me of our most distinguished 
social scientists are associated with this work: 
among others, Havighurst, Warner, Redfield, 


the impor- 
have been 


and the author of this volume 

Following a now familiar pattern, this 
undertook ¢ investigation of the 
question Is the behavior of an 
adolescent a function of physiological changes 
in the maturing individual or of his experi- 


study 


sO ial 
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ences in society?” The working hypothesis 
for the study was framed as “The social be- 
havior of adolescents appears to be related 
functionally co the positions their families 
occupy in the social structure of the com- 
munity. 

To test this hypothesis, data were assem- 
bled in Elmtown from “‘personal, documen- 
tary, and observational! sources’’ by the au- 
thor and his wife between July, 1941, and 
December, 1942. In all, 735 adolescents be- 
longing to $35 different familics were included 
in the study. Data were obtained through 
interviews from official documents such as 
school records, and from autobiographical 
statements furnished by high school fresh- 
man and seniors. The social stratification 
which is the basis of the framework in which 
the study was done is difficult to describe 
briefly; it represents a careful, thougheful 
effort to divide the society into groups based 
on the way a family lived, its income and 
Possessions, its participation in community 
affairs, and its prestige or standing in the 
community. Using these criteria, Elmtown's 
society is divided ineo five classes, and this 
grouping is well defined and the claims for its 
validity thoroughly documented 

The book describes in detail the research 


problem, the tield procedures, the means for 
devising the instrument of social classes, etc., 
and though it is intended primarily for a lay 
audience, it includes a quite satisfactory treat- 
ment of the more technical aspects of the 


work. The social setting, the prestige struc- 
ture, the culeural characteristics of the five 
classes, the school system, etc., are described 
in non-technical, easily readable, and felici- 
tous style 

Presumably for the readers of this Journal, 
the chapters on Jobs and Ideas of Jobs, Rec- 
reation and Tabooed Pleasure, Toil and 
Trouble and Letsure Hour Activities will be 
of the most interest. Here, as elsewhere in 
the book, there is vivid description and the 
accumulation of large masses of data. Al- 
most entirely lacking, however, is any appar- 
ent interest in or understanding of the indi- 
vidual adolescent or any desire to look be- 
neath the surface of the material. Of course, 
it may be said with fairness that this is not 
the author's intent or purpose, but to the re- 
viewer such descriptions and data, no matter 
how accurate or ‘‘scientific’’ (and this ma- 
terial is both) can only supply a basis for the- 
ory and real understanding. A book about 
people which neglects so completely the indi- 
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vidual must always seem lacking for readers 
who view the bio-social-psychological proc- 
ess as a continuum, greatly weakened by the 
neglect of any one of its links 

Baspiee this lack, the book affords a clear 
picture of the effect of social stratification o 
the lives of adolescents and contains much) 
information of importance clearly set forth.- 
Sor Wiensa Ginspurc, M.D., New York Ciry. 
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Lasor Dicnonary: A Concise Encyctio- 
pagpia oF Lapor INrormation, by P. H 
Casselman. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1949. 554 pages. $7.50 


At or THE Labor Dictionary is a Pro 
fessor of Industrial Relations in the Uni 
versity of Ortawa. The book contains ap- 
proximately 2,500 entries, most of them defi 
nitions of terms regarded as having special 
meanings in the distinctive universe of dis 
course that has developed in modern indus 
trial relations. In addition to these defi- 
nitions, the volume includes 27 biographies of 
persons regarded by the author as = cial 
interest in the labor field (¢.¢., William Green, 
Philip Murray, Robert Owen, Josef Stalin, 
and Frances Perkins It also includes brief 
descriptions of 107 labor “‘agencies and 
bodies’’ such as the American Labor Party, 
the International Labour Organization, the 
National Safery Council, the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, and the First 
International. 

The author has sought to provide “‘a con- 
cise reference guide for matters concerning 
labor."" He has emphasized comprehensive 
coverage rather than the “‘exhaustiveness"’ of 
each entry. The volume includes a classified 
bibliography of “Recent Major Works’’ on 
the theory that those who seek greater detail 
on any entry may find it among these refer- 
ences. 

The task undertaken by the author will be 
recognized as most difficult. On the whole, 
the job is well done. Almost any reader 


‘might disagree as to whose va ges ye (af 


any) should have been included and what 
organizations (if any) should be listed in a 
dictionary. But the collection of terms and 
definitions is definitely a contribution that 
will be appreciated. 

No doubt the author will receive many sug- 
gestions for additions to and modifications in 
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these definitions. They have their deficien- 
cies. For example, in view of the range of 
terms and abbreviations included, omission of 
such terms as worker, personnel ratio, FEPC, 
ASTHE, bug, and SSRC, among others, is not 
readily justified. Comesliation and mediation 
are described as synonymous. Anti-injunc- 
tion legislation is regarded as limited to the 
Norrts-LaGuardia Act (p. 16). The bargain- 
ing theory of wages 1s described as obsolete 
p. Frictional unemployment 1s nar- 
rowly defined (p. 147 The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation is described as 
suull operating and publishing the American 
Labor Legislation Review. Detinitions of in- 
dustrial relations and personnel management indi- 
cate that the former is more inclusive, yet the 
industrial relations manager is described as di- 
recting a portion of the personnel department. 
Among ‘‘recent’’ wot included in the 
selected bibliography, some are far from 
“recent.’" One carries a 1931 date. 

These are, however, types of shortcomings 
that can be Although unfortu- 
nate, they will not prevent the book from 
being a widely useful tool.—Dare Yooper, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolss. 
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Loca Lanor Maret Reszarcn: A Case 
Study, The St. Paul Project of the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research Institute 
1940-1942. Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., 
Editorial Coordinator. Minneapolis, Min- 

University of Minnesota Press, 
226 pages. $3.50 


nesota 
1945 


pm BOOK 1s a report of the difficulties 
encountered when a high-powered re- 
search staff attempted to answer what ap- 
peared to be a simple question—namely, 

Why didn't relief costs in Saint Paul drop 
when employment rose in 1939? 

Starting with that question poe by a 
citizen's Committee appornted by the mayor 
the Saint Paul study conducted by the Em 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute of 
the University of Minnesota under the joint 
direction of Donald G. Paterson and Dale 
Yoder finally involved a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, a research staff of 
approximately 40 persons, an interdepart- 
mental advisory committee from seven de- 
partments of the university, five major re- 
search projects, and active cooperation from 
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an imposing array of governmental, labor, 
industrial, and welfare organizations 

Primary usefulness of the report to voca- 
tional counselors is probably its effective 
delineation of the inadequacy trom a counsel- 
ing standpoint of many of the employment 
data commonly used 

As the book points out, the validity of 
reports from governmental agencies such as 
the Employment Service 1s seldom questioned, 
despite inadequate coverage of occupational! 
areas, frequent changes in definitions, con 
siderable lags in reporting time, and admuinis- 
trative requirements leading to biased results 

The first two chapters provide an intro- 
duction to labor market research in general 
and a discussion of the tentative hypotheses 
concerning the relief paradox to which a one- 
year pilot study ied The remaining five 
chapters are descriptions of research projects 
based upon one of the following hypothesis- 
areas: 

[1] Available statistics might be inaccurate 

2) Changes in the labor market may have de 

pressed real income 
3] The administration of relief may have be 
come more liberal or more inclusive 


Project 1 (Chapter 3) was concerned with 
the development of employment indexes re- 
flecting short-term changes based upon em- 


ployer réports. The basic approach was a 
sampling of industrial sub-groups believed to 
have similar employment problems. A brief, 
experiment suggested the possible usefulness 
of telephone interviews in such projects 

Project 2 (Chapter 4) was the development 
of a monthly interview survey of the total 
labor supply based upon a 10 per cent sample 
of dwelling units. An unusual! feature of the 
chapter is the inclusion of specific data on 
such facts as interview time, number of calls 
necessary to complete an interview, and the 
per capita cost of the survey. While the 
survey as described seems both reasonable 
and useful, it should be remembered that the 
assumed validities of the survey sample and 
of the employment reports Pmeee an! in 
Chapter 2 are dependent in part upon com- 
parison with statistical data~-such as census 
reports——previously described in the book as 
inadequate 

Project 3 (Chapter 5) purported to be a 
clinical study of frictions in the Saint Paul 
labor market. The identification and ap- 
praisal of “‘all types of interferences’ with 
the successful matching of job requirements 
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and worker characteristics was attempted 
cavers, jobs held by high school 
graduates one year after graduation, relation- 
t these jobs ro the various types of high 
school curricula, and the diseribution by 
curricula of graduates of the Saint Paul 
Vocational High School were studied in the 
first phase of this project Results sup- 
ported the conclusion that a serious disparity 
exists between the academic history of the 
average student and his subsequent occupa- 
cronal history Acritude surveys, a voca- 
tional testing program of a group of unem- 
a comparison of employ- 
with classifica- 


Schoo 


ship 


ployed workers, 
ment service classifications 
tions arrived at through counseling, and a 
vaguely described study of the causes and 
duration of unemployment and of the relief 
status of unemployed registrants were also 
included in this project 

Project 4 (Chapter 6) was a study of local 
lemands for labor. The first-year pilot 
had revealed numerous shifts in such 
factors as number of establishments and 
number of employees in the various industrial 
groups appraised. A questionnaire concern 


study 


ing available workers, the effects of labor 
legislation, union organization, technological 
changes, and the war was then submitted to 


firms in five Saint Paul industries. A sup- 


plementary opinion questionnaire was also 
developed to study the relationship ot pro- 
ductivity of equipment to the demand for 


Substantive results of this project are cor- 
described in the chapter summary as 
stactory 


rectly 
not entirely sat 

Project 5 (Chapter was an analysis of 
reliet policics on the assumption that de- 
pendency may be caused by factors other 
than those affecting employment 

In general, the hypothesis was supported 
by the three analytic approaches adopted 
1) tabulation of available reports, (2 
obtaining detailed information for every case 
receiving general relief in January of 1942, 
and (3) a study of the historical development 
of a selected number of relief cases. 

This project proved to be the one which 
threw most light upon the original problem 
of increasing relief costs in the face of in- 
creased employment 

Factors found to be operant in causing de- 
pendency included handicaps due to limited 
education and training, over-representation 
in threshold and aged groups, and poor 
physical and mental health 
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The discussion of the results found in this 
project is detailed and well implemented, 
and ceatains obvious practical implications 
tor relief administration, social planning, 
and education 

An adequate index and appendixes which 
present the report forms, questionnaires, 
conference agendas, work plans, and survey 
schedules developed for each project are 
provided, and detailed manuals of peccatiores 
and summary tables of survey findings are 
offered on a loan basis from the Industrial 
Relations Center at the University of Minne- 
sota.--Ropert W Haturpay, Darector of 
Research, Occupational Opportunities Service, 
The Obte State University 
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Curtpren with Menta anp Prysicat 
Hanpicaps, by J. Edgar Wallace-Wallin 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 540 pages 


$5.00 


ficlds of 
servicc, 
clinical 


the 
social 


ROFESSIONAL Workers in 
Prciiatrics psychiatry, 
mental hygiene, child guidance, 
and abnormal psychology and special educa 
tion will welcome this up-to-date reference 
book by an author who has devoted almost 
40 years to the understanding and education 
of handicapped children. This book will also 
be of great value to advanced students in the 
above fields The. author speaks with 
authority from a varied experience as director, 
supervisor, and instructor in the ficlds of 
special education, clinical and abnormal 
psychology, mental hygiene, and of excensive 
research in the technical writings 

The book is far from light reading, yet it 
presents technical material in a most inter 
esting manner. Naturally many psycholog:- 
cal and medical terms are used but the mean- 
ings of many of these terms are given in 
brackets so that an intelligent lay reader 
would profit by reading it 

Much use has been made of the resules of 
recent medical, biochemical, and psychologi- 
A list of well-selected refer 
ences appears at the end of cach chapter 
Many excellent plates, typical of the cases 
described, are included; as are also vivid 
descriptions of various types of cases 

Chapters are devoted to syphilitic brain 
defects, hydrocephalus, microcephalus, polio- 
myilitis, cerebral palsy, encephalitis, lethar 
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such courses frequently seem to be little more 
memorization of rather abscract 
laws and theones with the ap pplication re- 
served tor the future. Jesse Stuart s vivid 
description of school situations would stamu- 
oncrete discussit ve of the psychological 
principles illustrated and the extent to which 
the action of the teacher or the school board 
1 his educational philosophy 
Professor of 
f Illinozs, Urbana 
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4 Puivosopny or Lier, by Richard N. Ben 
ler New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1949 249 pp $3.75 


designed tor the student in 
lege, has the organization 
date textbooks, with a sum 
and a list of reter- 
end of each chapter. The pub 
anew kind of book 
an untechnical ap 
f the philosophic method to 
problems # intelligent living in the modern 
i The book's purpose is to help the 

ndividual who is seeking for hfe's meaning 

find his way through some of the basi 

that puzzle the human mind 

After pre few principles to be 
observed in the investigation about .to be 
undertaken, the author then directs the 
reader's thinking to the origin and purpose 
#t rhe ourselves as persons, free 
will reality; arguments for and 
exustence of God; the problem 
steps in finding God; what 
is worth living for; whats right to do; the 
case for and against immortality 

As one grasps the scope of the undertaking, 
one is disposed to agree with the author's 
physician triend, quoted in the introduction 
What an impossibly ambitious task!"’ 

Dithcult as he recognizes the task to be, 
the author endeavors to think through with 
his readers these age-old perplexing prob- 
lems in the light of modern scientific know!l- 
edge. In considering the more controversial! 
subjects he presents with care arguments on 
both sides, arriving in the end at conclusions 
that are generally accepted among progressive 
religious leaders 

In a chapter on 
For?’” he presents as 
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values: confidence in life—and in death; 
good will toward all men, personal love, 
community membership, personal tellowship 
with the Creative Force, work which affords 
opportunity for self-expression (to be found 
in leisure tume activities if not in one's job); 
aesthetic awareness, developed intelligence, 
physical vigor; and recreation. The firse 
step toward achieving these values is to 
set out with conscientious purpose to make 
A second indispensable 
step is the search for God The finding 
of God 1s the key to full self-realization.”* 
The author touches the field of vocational 
guidance in his chapter on ©’ What Is Right to 
Deo? He points out that in choosing a 
vocation one should keep in mind its eco 
nomic returns, its respecta wlity, its contribu 
tion to the satisfaction of human needs, and 
the degree of satisfaction it affords to one's 
drive to create’ He concludes his brief dis 
cussion of vocations with the warning that 
one should resist the tendency to become a 
vocation to the neglect of 


such values real 


slave to one’s 
other umportant values of life 

The author considers the 
choices, also, in matters of courtship 
marriage, in adopting or acgepting an econo 
mic system, and in one’s’ attitude toward 
peace and war In concluding his discussion 
of attitude toward peace and war he shows a 
high regatd for human personality thar ts 
characteristic of the entire book. He says 

It seems crystal clear thar it ts useless to 
hope for abiding peace until personality 1s 
recognized as the one value worth serving.’ 

The book ts good reading for serious- 
minded students whether in college or out 
and whether or not they agree with the 
author's point of view 1m all respects. Un- 
tor seat there are numerous typographical 
errors that the prooireader should have 
caught and corrected.--‘ Myers, 


Georoe FE. 
Professor Emeritus of Education, University of 
Michigan 
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ScHOLARSHIPS, FRLLOWSHIPS AND 
by S. Norman Feingold. Boston 
man Publishing Co., Inc., 1949 
$6.00 


A’ THE TITLE imPpiies this book is a direc- 
tory of scholarships, fellowships, and 
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loans. Part I consists of the author's fore- 
word—in which he bricfly describes sources 
for collecaing information on scholarships, 
fellowships, and loans--and the section en- 
titled, “Blanning Your Career’ which sum- 
marfizes not only cting an 
occupanonal goal burt also gives suggestions 
to a scholarship candidate tn filing an ay 
plication blank, appearing for the interview 
and the follow-up 

In Part II, the heart of 
ships, fellowships, and 
alphabetically by administering agency with 
name and address, qualifications, funds avai! 
able, special fields of interest and informa- 
tion, and where to a} ply for information and 
application. The author's introductory head 
ing to this section reads lhe 


the steps in selec 


following 
complete sketches give all the information 
on. nearly 300 administering agencies which 
offer thousands of various types of student 
assistance This somewhat misrepresents 
the inclusiveness of the listings since the 
reviewer noted than 200 different ad 
ministering agencics and would question the 
descriptiveness of ‘‘thousands"’ for the types 
of student assistance given 


le ss 


Included in this listing of student financial 
assistance are scholarships, fellowships, and 
loans which are of a general cducationa! 
nature, national in scope and provide for an 
applicant's choice in training institutions, 
as well as those which designate a special 
ficld of study and are available to residents of 
a partucular locale, or to individuals with a 
definite number of years of employment ex 
perience ina Spee iftic agency or organization 

Part III consists of a bibliography and 
three indexes. Index A, which comprises 
ScVen pages, ts the subjece matter index of the 
editorial section—consisung of only 14 pages 
Names of the various scholarships, fellow- 
ships, loans, and the administering agencies 
are listed alphabetically in Index B, while 
Index C will prove to be a ready reference to 
the reader who wishes information in regard 
to financial assistance toward a specific voca 
Ic also in 


interest 


tional goal or tield of 
dicates if such assistance 


is available to either 
rr 


h 


sex On a graduate, undergraduate, or resea 
level 

This directory, by no means tn 
serve as one of the aids which a counselor 
will use in helping the student who lacks 
financial resources to continue his educatypn. 
The value of the book to those young people 
to whom j 


lusive, wil 


the author directs his foreword 
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and cto counselors of this group ts lessened 
since 5O per cent of the’ financial aids listed 
are available only to the student who has a 
college degree or degrees 

lop their own 
will 


| 
Counselors wishing to deve 
resource files on student 
find helt 
word and in the bibliography 

Author Feingold, at present Executive 
Director of the Jewish Vocational Service of 
Greater Boston, states that many seemingly 
because 


financial aids 


author's fore- 


vwul suggestions in the 
i 


worth-while vere omitted 
forms » could not be secured 
foubtedly there are gen 
fellowship, and loan funds 

which are unIVersity 
ics and with which he is not ac- 
jyuainted but that “information about these 
funds will make the next edition of this 
book stall larger.""—-Witta Norris, Assistant 
D.C 


adequate in 
He explains that un 


rai scholarsnip, 


not listed in college or 
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AMERICAN Occupations, Resear 
ing Company, Boston 
No. 1. Guipance Counse.or, by Lel 
Chapman 

2. Mer Albert V. Car 


OROLOGIST, 


TERINARIAN, by Thomas 


HESE THREE 
» po of an extensive 
same size (4 by 6 inches 
The printing ts by offset 
illustrations, and 
of about 30 to 40 pages The aut 
thei respective 


apparently che 
are all of che 
rai format 
Metures or 
cach PTAPN COMSIsts 
hors are 
well qualified in ficlds 
Coverage of cach 
plete, and a bibliography is includ 
Guidance Counselor attempts to Cover a 
broad area from school psy: through 
to placement and follow-up research. Actu- 
ally, numerous Occupations requiring vary 
ing backgrounds and training are included 
in this general area. It 1s doubtful that the 
reader would gain lerstanding of 
conditions in this respect 
Meteorologsst 1s the best of these three mono- 


occupation is quite com 


very 


ge” 
noiogy 


a ciecar un 


graphs and is probably as g 1 a condensed 
description of the occupation as is now 


It is interesting!y written and to the 


avail 

able 

point 
Veterinarian 1s also well written, but it does 
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TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 


By HENRY ©. CRAINE 


A timely book to use in de veloping your bnproved 
postwar physical-education program on the junior 


and senior high-school level! 


This book takes the individual! skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting compelilwe games, with 
of therm 


ordinated skills games for each sport! 


scoring An average of 27 graduated, co- 
The play way, 
with no monotonous drill, pupils improve in each 
hill of « sport, and learn to play the sport better 


llere’s 


present plans -with 


4 program that vou can use at once m your 
classes large or small, in 


cramped or anhmuited space 
215 competitive skills 
games for § sports 


The 215 skills games im this book are the big 


muscle activities that are reconumnended by authori 
make exciting fun of the regular 


chapters of Part I are devoted to 


ties The gates 
And the 7 


the organization, administration 


period 
md teaching of the 
to a 


modern athletic-skills program, according 


educational prom ples i hroughout the 


‘ epted 
brow ok 


provising equipment on a small budget 


there are suggestions on obtaining and im 
Order a 


copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20—10 day approval 
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When replying to 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By DOREEN FOOTE 


With this new book as a source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school an 
improved program that will be the envy of the nor 
mal pupils. Ip most schools, “restricted” and 
“handicapped” pupils are left out of a planned 
physical education program. Yet most of them, for 
their own good, should have ¥ light activity program 
suited for their condition. Ino this first book of its 
hind ever published, the author presents « practical, 


tested program for these neglected pupils 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 

bollowing the chapters on classification, organiza 
tion, and procedure, the author offers nine chapters 
of activities and games for modified and corrective 
pupils. Descriptions, rules, and diagrams make the 
procedure for each activity or game clear. And, as 
Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword of 
the book, “Ewen the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 
classes in physical education, who may have ex 
hausted his ideas for an enriched program, can get 


Vad) fied Physiwal 
Education for making class time more meaningful for 


suggestions from felirities in 


everyone, in terms of a greater variety of skills.” 


_ Order a copy for 10-day free examination today 


Net prof. price, $1.60—10 day approval 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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not present a clear, detailed description of 
just what a veterinarian does on various 
types of work. Descriptions are general and 
would not be adequate for the individual who 
knows little or nothing about the occupation 
Otherwise, the monograph ts good tn tts 
coverage.—-Frank M. Frercner, Occupational 
Opportunities Service, ( lumbus, Oht 


4 Home Business Par, by 
New York: Prentice- 
330 pp. $2.95 


ANY BOOKS HAVE BEEN written on the sub 
Mx t of making moncy at home, but surely 
none so comprehensive, so practical, or so 
interesting as this by the author of Jods for 
Over Therty-F ive Combining case 
histories with sound advice on business prin 
ciples, and presenting concrete illustrations of 
home enterprise with bibliographies of source 
materials to guide the entrepreneur, Mrs 
Arthur has rendered a unique service in her 
new book 

Paar | briet analysis of the 
qualities of mind and personality which 
contribute to success in the management of a 
home business, and offers a summary of the 
three major branches: selling kitchen prod- 

ts, or handicrafts and handwork, and sell- 
services im such fields as business, cater- 
and the care of 


tiow 1oO Niagt 
Julietta K. Arthur 
Hall, Inc., 1949 


Il omen 


contains a 


ing 
ing, hospitality t 
hildren 

In Parr Il Mrs 
practical information on the economics of a 


» travelers 
Arthur gives detailed and 


home business, the process of turging home 
into workshop, the psychology ot attractive 
packaging of kitchen products, for instance, 
hi of marketing and selling 


cali } r} 
ably, the author also 


i the te 


an 
from the home 


q ics 


laws and taxes loom 


h 4 


IS! ss for 


discusses the matter of 


ing up before every person in 
himselt today 

While true that How Mike A Home 
Bustness Pay derives its wealth of interesting 
cases trom the ranks of have 


lone so, the book should stir the imagin: 


tery 
| 


ft is 


women who 


wise Of men i i, fo 
ST tal l c¢ ft c f Ww hy 
ng 
leachet 
smaii b 


hook is Tec 


usincss 


handbook, 
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common sense and business sense and how 
they have served to make a talent pay. Par- 
ticularly for the wmncreased numbers of 

senior citizens’ who need to work and 
earn apart from the grimly competitive labor 
marker, How to Make A Home Business Pay 1s 
of essential, tamely occupational 

lona R. Loin, Vocational Ap- 
rancesco Veterans Counseling Center, 


a source 
information 
prasser, San / 
and Lecturer-Counselor, Adult Guidance Groups, 


han branciicoe 


, by Lawrence 
Dodd, Mead and Com- 
$3.50. 


CAREERS IN (CARTOONING 
Larier. New York 


pany, 1950 


er AUTHOR 1s well qualttic 1 to write such 
a book. He has been cartoon editor of 
Liberty magagjne since 1942 

Cartooning is an applied art 

Most li 
pecially youthful laymen underes 
skill, background, and trat: 
make a success in this field 

Because of the 
cartooning, it ts necessary 
consider many of tts a 


182 pages 


tOonist 18 aM artist 


career choicg : 

The book contains many pr 
tions for both , 
‘The important fact 


munsclors and cartooning as 
is brought to 


he xperience and 


“Mrants 
ighc that ome can secure 
training in his own community 


mu 
Ir is gcn- 
erally dDelieved that it is necessary 
large city to training 
perience and to start making a 
author tntorms us orl 
The author dis 
beginner's experience and 
He claims that the be 
portant. Sin important The ay 
arent case of the experts is very deceiving 
bi h quick flick of their pens has taken long 
ompetitive 


to gotoa 
sccur both 
name 
crwise 

usses Certain periods 
offers good advice 
ginner § attitude is in 


crity is 


to learn The business 1s highly 
Only the best can reach the t 
good livelihood 

[he 


morguc, 


porevencarna 


aspirant is advised to bey 
or collection of pictures and 
ings of everything from elephants to dyna: 


» submarin 


from shoes t 
1 


gically filed tor quick re 
Training receives duc 
available from al! CY pes | 
ing programs Correspondence sch 


help some persons but not others 
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; 


polish and needed px riticism may 
come from a qualitx 1 such as the 
Professional School : ung of which 
the author is the Direct 


It is not necessary to wait until signal suc 


i 
ess comes before a begint : sell his wares 


Small town. newspapers magazines 


1] , 
local club ch 


picnics, all potential customers 


Home ustastic abour drawings 


owners cent 
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community cvents ate Cxampics ot the many 


means of expression for the beginning car 
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as advertising cart 
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knowledge, which may be applied in chang 
ing circumstances and customs. The reasons 
why certain types of conduct have developed 
as the most appropriate for certain occasions 
are discussed, in a friendly, non-dictatorial 
manner. Emphasis ts given to the reasons 
underlying rules of social usage, and to the 
importance of using good judgment in mak 
ing one's relationships with others pleasant 
and considerate. Not only courteous behav 
ior, but such things as a epted grooming, 


conduct, and correspondence are included 


The scope and variety of the topics dis 


| he book are indicated | hanrer 
ussed in the book are indicates y Chapte 
titles: ‘“‘Soctal Poise—It's [ P to You 
Manners at Home—of First Importance’; 


Posture and Health—They Both Affect 
Poise’; “Your Clothes—Let Them Be Fit- 
tung’; ‘Social Affairs—-but Evervching 
Doesn't Go"; “Dining Our—an Art if Done 
Right.’ A short section headed ‘Spotlight 
Your Assets”’ follows the last chapter 

The book may be supplemented with a 
series of filmstrips prepared to illustrate cet 
tain topics Each chapter is followed by a 
number of problems, which the reader may 
use in checking his knowledge. The book 
includes a ‘‘Key to Rate Yourself’’; a bib 
liography listing books, — and 
magazines; a list of visual aids; and an 
index. The book is amply illustrated with 
photographs which, in some instances, show 
contrasting right and wrong ways of behas 
tor; and with charts and drawings, some of 
which show how to pecform certain actions 

The author's experience in teaching social 
conduct to students in the eleventh and 
twelfth years of school is evident in the 
topics considered and im her specific, non- 
dogmatic approach to her subject matter 
The material should be of immediate interest 
not only to teen-agers but also to all young 
people who have questions as to the prac- 
tices which are generally accepted. There are 
a few topics on which readers may want more 
detailed information, e.g., the debatable and 
oft-questioned one of tipping, especially 
amounts which are considered acceptal 
However, the material in the bibliography 
may provide such additonal details 

Miss Beery urges th hools give n- 
sideration to preparing thes lents in 
social as well as intellectual are: Books 
such as ALanners Made 
supplement such ctfort 
or by imaty 
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